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Roger  Ebert  of  the  Sun-Times  is  the  only  Chicago  reviewer  holding 
membership  in  the  society  of  26  national  magazine  and  leading 
newspaper  film  critics.  He  is  only  one  of  four  not  based  in  New  York. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Society,  Ebert  participates  in  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  voting  for  its  prestigious  annual  awards.  In  addition,  the 
society  publishes  an  annual  anthology  of  its  members’  work. 

We  congratulate  Roger  Ebert  on  this  honor.  His  talent  and  critical 
discernment  are  two  more  reasons  why  readers  of  the  Sun-Times 
and  editors  choose  the  CDN/S-T  Wire  Service  day  after  day. 
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Before  the  cable  cars  . .  .  before  the 
bridges  .  .  .  before  the  towering 
steeples  .  .  .  before  the  freeways  and 
the  crowds  of  people,  San  Francisco 
was  our  kind  of  town.  It  still  is. 

Our  love  affair  with  this  dream  city 
by  the  Golden  Gate  is  now  in  its 
108th  year.  San  Francisco  Examiner. 


VARIETY  OF  FORWS 

Writing  Financial  Quotes 


Photographs 


Rochester's 

"Newspaper-in-the-Classroom 
Program" 


Illustrations 


Writing 


Comtes 


reaches  700  teachers. 


Last  spring,  the  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  hired  a  former 
teacher,  Jacquie  Sonkin,  to  start  a  program  of  in-school  work¬ 
shops  in  the  Rochester  area. 

This  year,  the  program  has  been  expanded  to  include  suburban 
and  rural  districts. 

By  mid-year,  Jacquie  and  Blanche  Peets,  a  nationally-known 
NIC  expert,  will  have  reached  700  teachers  with  30  work¬ 
shops,  designed  to  motivate  students  to  read  newspapers  and 
become  informed  and  articulate  adults. 

Good  newspapers  do  more  than  move  readers. 

Sometimes  they  instruct  teachers. 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


SUNCOAST 


DATELINE 


It  took  60  pag«  to  fell 
the  business  sfoty  of  the  year 


Florida's  Suncoast  economy  enjoyed  a  boom  during  1 972 
—  and  it  took  60  pages  divided  into  four  color-filled  sec¬ 
tions  to  tell  the  story  in  The  St.  Petersburg  Times'  Annual 
Business  Review  Edition! 


The  Evening  Independent's  Business  Review  Edition  was 
a  record-breaking  52  pages  big. 

Business  writers  and  researchers  at  The  Times  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  unfolded  the  story  of  the  Suncoast's  biggest  con¬ 
struction  boom  in  history. 

The  '72  boom  reached  out  to  other  areas  of  the  market 
and  Business  Review  told  the  total  story.  The  new  shop¬ 
ping  malls  and  bigger  -  than  -  ever  payrolls.  The  growing 
pains  of  utilities.  More  population,  more  building  —  and 
more  pollution? 

The  Wall  Street  story.  How  Florida  stocks  fared.  Bank  and 
savings  and  loans  deposits.  Predictions  of  the  boom's  fu¬ 
ture  from  more  than  50  business  leaders. 


The  total  story  for  our  readers.  Because  many  of  them  are 
big  investors  —  and  many  of  them  aren't  —  The  Times 
and  Independent  developed  these  guides  to  decision¬ 
making. 

Everyone  on  the  Suncoast  has  a  stake  in  this  historically 
big  boom.  The  Times  owed  them  a  60-page  story. 


A  Business  Partnership  With  The  Public 


Jpteraburg  CTimps 

HOtIDA'S  KST  NtWSPAPEB  ^ 

Evening  Independent 


r.O.  Bex  1131  -  St.  Petersburg,  Flo.  33731 
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MARCH 

2-A — Maryland,  Delaware,  D.C.  Press  Association  convention.  Sheraton- 
Lanham,  Washington  Beltway. 

4-6— AN  PA  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Conference.  Continental  Plaia 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

4-16 — API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

8-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

8- 10 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  conference. 
Washington,  D.C.  Hilton. 

9- 10 — Mississippi  Press  Association/ Louisiana  Press  Association  Annual 
Workshop,  Prentiss  Motel-Scottish  Inn,  Natchez.  Miss. 

9-11 — Northwestern  Mechanical  Conference.  St.  Paul  Hilton,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

12-16— Knight  Newspaper  seminar.  Effective  Human  Relations.  Miami. 

15- 17 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association,  Arlington, 

16- 17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference,  Shelton.  Wash. 

16-18 — ^Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Piclc- 
Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

18-20 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Binghamton. 

18-30 — API  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar.  Columbia  University. 
22-23— New  Jersey  Press  Association  News-Editorial  Institute.  Howard 
Johnson  Motor  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

22- 24 — INPA  Promotion/ Research  Seminar.  Ramada  Inn,  Phoenix. 

23- 24 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association.  Atkinson  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

25- 27 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

26- 28 — AN  PA  Electronic  Seminar,  San  Francisco. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Knoxville. 

29-31 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

31 — Women  in  Communication,  Region  I  meeting.  Seattle-Tacoma  Air¬ 
port,  Washington. 

31 — Alabama  Women's  Press  Association,  Annual  meeting.  Parliament 
House,  Birmingham. 

APRIL 

1-3 — Spring  Meeting  of  Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association. 
Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

1-4 — Information  Industry  Association,  Penn  Center  Holiday  Inn,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

1-5 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Association  Conference.  Regency  Hyatt  House, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

I- 6 — API  Newspaper  Personnel  Management  seminar,  Columbia  University. 

4- 6— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Ad  Managers  Workshop.  Holiday 
Inn,  Pekin,  Illinois. 

5- 7— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Spring  Conference.  Inter¬ 
national  Inn,  Tampa. 

7- 8 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Inn, 
Raleigh. 

8- 20 — API  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation). 
Columbia  University. 

I I- 13— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Annual  Meeting.  Fairmont  Hotel. 
San  Francisco. 

12- 14 — Panhandle  Press  Associatiion  Convention.  Quality  Inn,  Amarillo. 

13- 14 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Paris  Landing  Inn,  Paris,  Tenn. 

16-20 — Knight  Newspapers  seminar,  Interpersonal  and  organizational  com¬ 
munications,  Miami. 

23 — Associatled  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

23-26— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria,  Now 
York  City. 

23-27 — Knight  Newspaper  seminar.  Financial  management  for  non-financial 
managers,  Miami. 

26- 28 — South  and  Gulf  Coast  Press  Association  Convention,  San  Antonio. 

27- 29 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Annual  Advertising  Conference.  Tami- 
ment  Resort  Hotel,  Bushkill,  Pa. 

28- 29 — Region  One  conference.  Sigma  Delta  Chi.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

MAY 

I — Canadian  Press,  annual  meeting,  Toronto. 

1-4 — American  Society  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE).  The  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington. 

3-4— Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Publishers  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Toronto. 

5-6— New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference,  Trinkhaus  Manor,  Oriskany. 
5-6 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  Mechanical  Section.  Rodeway  Inn,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 
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What  is  the  future  of 
U.S.-Japanese  relations? 


Parade  puts  some  key  questions  to  Japans  Prime  Minister 


In  PARADE  for  March  4,  Prime  Minister 
Kakuei  Tanaka  explores  the  future  of  U.S.- 
Japanese  relations  in  an  interview  with 
George  Michaelson  and  editor  Jess  Gorkin. 

This  is  the  first  interview  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  has  granted  to  Western  correspondents, 
and  his  answers  to  PARADE’S  searching 
questions  are  frank  and  revealing. 

What  does  he  think  of  President  Nixon? 

Does  he  expect  the  President  to  visit 
Japan  and  thus  be  the  first  U.S.  chief  execu¬ 
tive  to  do  so  while  in  office? 

Can  the  irritation  between  the  U.S.  and 
Japan  over  our  trade  balance— and  the  value 
of  the  dollar— be  removed?  Will  Japan  allow 
the  U.S.  to  keep  bases  in  Japan?  And  does 
Japan  have  any  ambitions  to  become  a  nu¬ 
clear  power? 

The  answers  to  these— and  many  other 
hard  questions— are  to  be  found  in  the 
PARADE  interview.  And  they’re  going  to 
give  every  thinking  citizen,  as  well  as  every 
foreign  policy  professional,  plenty  to  chew 
over. 

This  exclusive  interview  is  typical  of  the 
kind  of  journalism  that  PARADE  regularly 
serves  up  to  its  readers. 

Provocative ,  timely ,  often  prophetic , 
PARADE  adds  an  extra  dimension  to  the 
newspapers  of  which  it  is  a  vital  part. 


Parade 

America's  largest  general  interest  weekly. 

In  101  major  newspapers  with 17,880,000  circulation  every  Sunday 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  UNWRITTEN  LAW,  which  as  written  in  New  Mexico 
allows  a  husband  to  shoot  his  wife’s  lover  if  he  finds  the  two 
in  bed  together,  was  repealed  in  a  61-6  vote  by  the  New  Mexico 
House.  An  equal  rights  move  by  some  legislators  to  attach 
an  amendment  to  the  law  giving  a  wife  the  right  to  shoot  any 
woman  found  in  compromising  situation  with  her  husband  was 
defeated.  And  so  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  head  for  the  story 
observed:  “N.M.  Lovers  Breathe  Easier.” 
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BOUND  TO  HAPPEN — The  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
head  for  the  story  on  the  end  of  the  adventure  strip  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates”:  ‘Pirates’  Comic  Strip  Walks  Plank. 


FOR  42  MINUTES  THE  STAFF  WRITER  WAS  TRAPPED. 
The  drip-drip-drip  of  water  in  his  cold  prison  was  a  taunt  as 
rescuers  worked  with  drills,  screwdrivers  and  even  nail  files, 
outside,  to  free  Detroit  Free  Press  reporter  James  Neubacher. 
City  officials  and  some  50  spectators  gathered  in  the  hall  of  the 
City-County  Building  to  watch  the  rescue  efforts  and  to  applaud 
as  the  warm  outside  light  finally  flooded  Neubacher’s  gray 
confines.  “Our  Man  in  the  Men’s  Room  has  been  freed,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Free  Press  report. 

Neubacher  was  trapped  in  the  rest  room  near  the  mayor’s 
office  when  a  lock  on  the  door  jammed.  An  aide  to  Mayor 
Gribbs  came  forward  and  presented  the  reporter  with  a  Key 
to  the  City  after  the  rescue.  Neubacher’s  comment?  He  said 
the  incident  was  the  most  exciting  that  had  happened  to  him 
since  he  began  covering  the  Gribbs’  administration. 


RETIREMENT  HEADLINERS  —  Sometimes  newspapers 
mark  retirement  of  employes  with  a  special  edition — usually  a 
remake  of  page  1  with  a  new  headline.  Tom  Poston,  veteran 
printer  at  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
does  more.  He  conducts  in-depth  interviews  with  upcoming  re¬ 
tirees  and  prepares  a  story  spiced  with  anecdotes  and  personal 
observations.  The  recent  retirement  of  Hennings  Swanson  and 
Charles  Bryant  from  the  composing  room  got  full  page  one 
treatment,  including  photographs,  and  a  box  feature  on  the 
history  of  the  printer’s  mark. 


THE  COPY  EDITOR  TURNS  TO  POETRY,  with  apologies 
to  William  Ernest  Henley — 

Vincible 


Out  of  the  ink  that  smudges  me. 

Black  as  the  pit,  from  pole  to  pole: 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

Beneath  the  transposed  cuts  and  heads 
I  have  but  winced— not  cried  aloud. 

Despite  the  black,  protruding  leads. 

My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll : 

The  shop  is  the  master  of  my  fate. 

The  pressroom  captain  of  my  soul. 

James  K.  Herron 

Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun 


LET  E&P  HELP  BOOST  YOUR  COLOR  LINAGE  . . . 

E&P’s  complete  package  of  editorial  content,  contain¬ 
ing  current  color  data  on  availability,  linage  and  ad¬ 
vertising  success  provides  the  environment  for  your 
promotional  advertising. 

Start  planning  your  ad  copy  now,  and  make  your 
space  reserv'ations  early.  Deadline  for  space  reserva¬ 
tions  is  March  16;  copy  deadline  is  March  22.  Watch 
your  ’73  color  linage  climb ! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  •  (212)  752-7050 


HAVE  A  HEART  DAY— The  National  Press  Club  held  its 
first  “Heart  Day”  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  its  former  gov¬ 
ernors,  Ernest  L.  Barcella.  The  Washington  Heart  Association 
and  the  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  supplied  medical  personnel  for  tests  on  235  members. 
Bill  Gold,  in  his  W ashington  Post  column,  reports  results 
showed  cholesterol  level  dangerously  high  in  43  members;  29 
EKGs  revealed  cause  for  concern;  and  50  cases  of  dangerously 
elevated  blood  pressure  were  noted,  36  in  men  who  had  no 
inkling  of  such  a  condition.  One  man  advised  to  see  his  physi¬ 
cian  at  once  did  so  and  was  hospitalized.  Barcella,  a  former 
UPI  man,  hopes  not  only  that  the  club  will  establish  an  annual 
Heart  Day  but  that  other  groups  will  plan  similar  check-ups. 
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Guess  who 

gets  this 
icense  Plate  ? 


The  quaint  tradition  of  providing  Massachusetts’  city 
mayors  with  license  plates  denoting  the  city’s  rank  in 
the  State  will  continue  in  1 973.  However,  prestigious 
M2  provided  for  the  2nd  largest  city  will  leave  Worcester 
and  go  to  Springfield. 

Springfield  has  long  been  the  second  largest  SMSA, 
the  second  largest  ADI,  and  now  the  second  largest  city  in 
Massachusetts  with  169,027  population  compared  to 
Worcester’s  167,462  in  the  1971  State  census  count. 

Springfield  is  where  it’s  happening.  You  can  be  right  In 
the  midst  of  the  action  thru  the  Springfield  Newspapers, 
Union,  News  and  Republican. 

The  largest  newspapers  in  Massachusetts  outside  Boston. 


Editor  &.  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Fishing  expedition 

Subjxx'nas  obtained  by  the  attorney  for  President  Nixon’s  re-elec¬ 
tion  committee  ordering  a  dozen  reporters  and  news  executives  on 
three  newspapers  and  a  magazine  to  turn  over  all  their  notes,  tapes 
and  other  private  material  relating  to  news  articles  on  the  Watergate 
bugging  incident  last  June  has  got  to  turn  into  the  biggest  fishing 
expedition  in  history.  The  sub|K>enas  were  issued  in  connection  with 
a  series  of  civil  suits  of  the  Republicans  against  the  Democrats. 

Obviously  aware  of  the  hearings  on  Capitol  Hill  with  respect  to 
legislation  designed  to  protect  a  newsman  from  being  forced  to  re¬ 
veal  his  confidential  sources,  the  attorney  stated  he  wasn’t  asking  “for 
confidential  sources,’’  only  for  information  obtained  in  interviews, 
private  as  well  as  public.  But  he  admitted  that  the  subpoenas  are  so 
broad  that  the  notes  and  documents,  as  well  as  the  newsmen’s  own 
testimony,  could  lead  to  identification  of  sources. 

Naturally! 

It  shows  to  what  ridiculous  and  dangerous  extremes  the  subpoena 
power  can  and  will  be  used  against  newsmen  in  all  manner  of  cases 
in  the  absence  of  an  unqualified  shield  law. 

Year  end  figures 

The  year  1972  ended  wdth  new  highs  being  set  in  both  circulation 
and  advertising  sales.  EX:P  Year  Book  figures,  which  will  be  released 
next  week,  show  a  circulation  growth  of  almost  300,000  cojiies  per 
day,  in  spite  of  mergers  in  three  large  cities  last  year,  bringing  total 
daily  circulation  to  a  record  high  of  62.5  million. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  Media  Records  report  that  total 
newspaper  advertising  dollar  volume  increased  13%  in  1972  over  the 
previous  year.  Classified  alone  was  up  21-7%.  But  the  dollar  volume 
of  general  linage  was  ahead  13.3%. 

Six  of  the  top  10  advertising  agencies  have  reported  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  their  billing  going  into  newspapers  during  1972. 
This  combined  with  the  increase  in  general  linage  would  indicate 
that  newspapers  for  the  second  year  in  a  row’  have  increased  their 
share  of  the  national  advertising  pie. 

The  truth  about  food  news 

Critics  of  newspaper  food  pages,  both  from  within  and  from  out¬ 
side  of  the  business,  will  be  surprised  at  the  results  of  the  study  just 
released  by  Pillsbur)',  reported  in  this  issue. 

Contrary  to  the  charge  that  food  pages  and  food  editors  are  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  food  industry  which  is  alleged  to  supply 
most  of  the  information  printed,  a  study  by  journalism  professors 
found  that  only  5.19%  of  the  information  printed  during  the  year 
actually  originated  with  the  footl  industry.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  nearly  30,000-column  inches  of  food  news  in  the  50  papers  studied 
came  from  non-food  industry  sources,  it  was  reported. 

It  should  lay  to  rest  the  carping  criticism  by  people  who  didn’t 
know  what  they  were  talking  about,  and  it  is  a  compliment  to  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  those  editors. 
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letters 

READER  INVOLVEMENT 

Readers  should  be  involved  daily  in  any 
good  newspaper. 

With  that  premise  we  began  a  year  ago 
a  page  1  column  entitled  “Top  O’  The 
Morning.” 

The  idea  was  to  have  as  many  different 
writers  as  practical  and  gradually  involve 
readers  as  writers. 

The  results  have  been  staggering. 

It’s  now  difficult  at  times  for  a  staff 
writer  to  get  a  column  published.  We’ve 
had  columns  written  by  housewives,  school 
bus  drivers,  politicians,  students,  doctors, 
civic  leaders  and  others  on  subjects  of 
wide  interest. 

Readers  say  the  column  is  the  first  thing 
they  read  every  morning. 

During  the  Presidential  campaign  there 
were  columns  by  Richard  Nixon  and  George 
McGovern. 

Each  column  contains  a  half-column  photo 
of  the  writer  with  his  name  and  title  con¬ 
tained  within  a  boxed-off  area,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  picture. 

The  column  runs  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  front  page,  normally  starting  under 
the  flag.  It  always  starts  above  the  fold  and 
generally  jumps  to  an  inside  page  after  the 
theme  is  well  established. 

Editor-Publisher  Warren  Koon  contrib¬ 
utes  two  columns  a  week.  Others  are  written 
by  members  of  the  public  plus  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

Most  subjects  are  timely.  Some  are  con¬ 
troversial.  A  surprising  number  are  funny, 
some  even  hilarious. 

Readers  have  become  writers  of  page  1 
columns  and  the  result  has  been  a  lot  of 
community  pride,  interest  and — more  im¬ 
portantly — involvement. 

Columns  vary  in  length  but  most  run 
10-12  inches.  No  strict  prohibitions  have 
been  placed  on  subject  matter,  but  re¬ 
ligious  and  commercial  subjects  are  frowned 
upon. 

Only  a  few  columns  have  been  rejected. 

Most  of  the  columns  offer  opinions,  and 
a  qualifying  statement  is  contained  within 
the  boxed  column  head  which  says,  “Opin¬ 
ions  in  Top  O’  The  Morning  are  those  of 
the  writer  and  not  necessarily  those  of  The 
Democrat.  Citizen  participation  is  invited.” 

Page  1  columns  are  certainly  not  unique 
but  we  wonder  if  any  other  daily  newspa¬ 
per  has  bylined  reader  columnists  on  the 
front  page  every  day? 

Bruce  G.  Morrison 

(The  writer  is  general  manager,  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Democrat.) 

*  *  * 

INTERVIEW 

Q. — So  you  work  as  a  copy  reader? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  does  your  work  involve? 

A. — Fix  copy,  write  heads. 

Q. — Are  you  considered  a  sort  of  ex¬ 
ecutive? 

A. — No.  Aide. 

Q. — If  things  go  well,  how  do  you  de¬ 
scribe  your  day? 

A.— OK. 

Q. — And,  if  they  go  badly,  what  emotion 
do  you  experience? 


Q. — But,  if  you  aren’t  quite  so  angry, 
what  is  your  state  of  mind? 

A. — Irked. 

Q. — And  if  you’re  only  slightly  irritated? 

A.— Miffed. 

Q. — After  work,  when  you  drop  into  a  bar 
to  unwind,  what  do  you  do? 

A. — Parley. 

Q. — But,  if  you  don’t  run  into  any  of 
your  friends  to  converse  with  at  the  bar, 
what  do  you  do  while  you’re  having  a  drink? 

A.— Mull. 

Q. — What  is  your  marital  status,  sir? 

A.— Wed. 

Q. — And  how  would  you  describe  your 
wife? 

A. — Top  gal. 

Q. — Do  you  and  your  wife  ever  have  any 
disagreements? 

A. — Tiffs?  Sure. 

Q. — What  do  you  do  about  your  con¬ 
cerns? 

A. — Air  them. 

Q. — And  what  is  the  next  step? 

A. — Close  them. 

Q. — Do  you  have  any  children? 

A. — One  tot. 

Q. — How  would  you  describe  your  abode? 

A. — Fine  site. 

Q. — But,  back  to  your  work.  What’s  the 
first  thing  you  do  on  getting  a  piece  of 
copy? 

A. — Eye  it. 

Q. — Suppose  you  get  a  story  so  badly 
done  that  it  seems  hopeless? 

A.— Kill  it. 

Q. — But,  if  it  can  be  salvaged,  what  do 
you  do  to  the  reporter? 

A. — Flay  him. 

Q. — And  what  does  he  do  to  his  story 
then? 

A. — Alters  it. 

Q. — Do  you  find  that  your  work  has  any 
drawbacks? 

A. — Unquestionably.  The  limitations  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  me  to  eschew  polysyllabic 
vocabulary  and  linguistic  esoterica  are  in¬ 
hibiting.  Frequent  animadversion  about  my 
inability  to  transcend  these  aforementioned 
restrictions  has,  I  fear,  produced  in  me  a 
somewhat  pessimistic  Weltanschauung.  A 
consolation,  however,  is  my  perhaps  utopian 
expectation  that  some  hitherto  anonymous 
philanthropist  will  establish  a  periodical 
in  which  only  sesquipedalianisms  will  be 
tolerated. 

Q. — Uh — check.  Thanks. 

A.— 30. 

Stewart  Benedict 

(The  writer  is  a  copy  reader  at  the 
Jersey  Journal.) 

• 

SELLING  ADVICE 

Many  of  us  think  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  “salesmanship  in  print.”  But  just 
how  much  selling  does  the  average  ad  in 
your  paper  really  do?  Pass  on  informa¬ 
tion,  yes.  But  selling? 

To  sell  your  reader,  to  convince  him  to 
take  positive  action  and  go  to  the  retail 
store  to  ask  for  or  pick  up  specific  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  ad  must  communicate  a  posi¬ 
tive  bit  of  information  that  his  home  for 
the  reader — satisfies  a  need  whether  he 
knew  he  had  that  need  or  not. 

The  ad  must  stand  out  from  other  ad¬ 
vertising  for  similar  merchandise,  convinc¬ 
ing  the  reader  that  the  specific  merchandise 
at  the  specific  store  is  the  merchandise  the 


reader  needs.  Then  it  must  be  easy  for  the 
reader  to  follow  up  on  the  decision  to  buy. 
If  he  doesn’t  know  where  the  store  is  lo¬ 
cated  or  when  the  store  is  open  he  could 
easily  drop  the  entire  matter  as  being  too 
much  trouble. 

Many  retail  merchants  have  an  over¬ 
whelming  desire  to  make  their  ads  stand 
out  from  other  advertising.  “Make  it  black 
so  it  will  be  seen,”  they  say.  That’s  fine, 
but  what  if  it  is  so  black  or  so  complicated 
the  reader’s  eye  can’t  focus  on  the  message 
and  he  goes  on  to  the  next  ad  that  is  easy 
to  read.  That’s  the  point  most  retailers  miss 
and  the  point  I  have  trouble  communicat¬ 
ing  to  my  retailers. 

When  a  retailer  invests  his  $20  to  $300 
in  an  ad  he  wants  immediate  results  that 
he  can  see — people  flocking  to  his  store  to 
buy  the  advertised  merchandise. 

A  really  good  ad  should  have  a  catchy 
illustration  or  headline  that  sorts  out  the 
readers,  picking  out  the  specific  readers 
that  potentially  will  be  interested  in  the 
message.  If  the  illustration  or  headline  isn’t 
germane  to  the  message  it  does  no  good  to 
stop  uninterested  people. 

TTien  the  merchandise  must  be  presented, 
preferably  with  an  accurate  illustration  and 
description.  “Reason  why”  copy  should  tell 
why  this  merchandise  is  different  and  better 
and  why  it  should  be  purchased  at  the 
specific  store.  If  price  is  a  factor  the  sav¬ 
ings  possible  should  be  given. 

Then  comes  the  clincher — where  to  buy. 
Many  retailers  seem  to  think  that  everyone 
knows  them  and  where  they  are  located. 
But  new  buyers  are  coming  on  the  market 
all  the  time,  and  marvelously  mobile  Amer¬ 
ica  brings  new  people  to  the  market  all  the 
time.  A  distinctive  signature  should  be  aug¬ 
mented  with  address,  phone  number,  shop¬ 
ping  hours,  and  ordering  information  if 
mail  orders  or  phone  orders  are  accepted. 

If  the  merchandise  is  available  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  days  this  should  be  clearly 
specified  in  the  ad  to  speed  up  action  and 
to  avoid  offending  a  potential  customer  who 
might  come  in  late. 

Then  the  retailer  should  alert  his  em¬ 
ployees  that  he  is  running  an  ad  on  specific 
merchandise  and  have  it  well  displayed  in 
his  store  so  that  customers  can  find  it 
easily  when  they  shop. 

Only  then  will  the  advertisement  be  given 
a  good  chance  to  be  effective. 

Larry  Notman 

(The  writer  is  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hutchinson  (Minn.)  Leader.) 


Short  Takes 

...  in  the  upcoming  Joe  Frazier-George 
Foreman  heavywhite  title  bout. — Yakima 
(Wash.))  Herald  Republic. 

*  ♦  * 

The  first  involves  Dick  LeBeau  Walker’s 
closet  friend  ...  —  Detroit  News. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dallas  Police  Lt.  Roy  Westphal  said  if 
enforcement  of  the  massage  parlor  ordi¬ 
nance  is  enjoyed,  the  job  of  policing  pros¬ 
titution  in  Dallas  “will  become  virtually 
impossible.” — Dallas  Times  Herald. 

*  «  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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“The  New  York  Times  is  an  old  and  dependable 
friend  that  has  accompanied  me  throughout  my 
newspaper  career.  Today,  as  we  at  The  Sun  concentrate 
on  doing  the  best  possible  job  of  covering  the  local 
scene  in  depth,  it  is  The  Times,  more  than  ever,  that 
helps  to  keep  me  informed  of  and  alert  to  the  many 
complex  events  occurring  daily  throughout  our 
constantly  changing  world.  Having  this  ‘old  friend’  close 
at  hand  every  day  makes  me  feel  better... and  brighter.’’ 


William  I.  Woestendiek 


Editor  &  Publisher,  Colorado  Springs  Sun 


Pillsbury  disproves  critics 
of  newspaper  food  sections 


An  in-depth  study  of  newspaper  food 
section  content  for  the  Pillsbury  Company 
finds  unfounded  the  charges  made  by  crit¬ 
ics  that  food  editors  are  “tools”  of  the 
food  industry. 

The  analysis  of  200  newspaper  food  sec¬ 
tions  by  two  Oklahoma  State  University 
journalism  professors  at  the  request  of 
Pillsbury  reveals  that  the  food  industry 
contributed  only  5.19%  of  the  information 
printed  by  food  editors  in  the  samples 
which  covered  a  four-season  period  from 
Autumn  1971  to  Summer  1972. 

By  contrast,  it  was  found  that  slightly 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  nearly  30,000 
column  inches  of  food  news  came  from 
non-food  industry  sources  (67.96%)  in  the 
50  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  with 
over  100,000  circulation  that  were  ran¬ 
domly  picked  by  Dr.  Walter  J.  Ward  and 
Steven  E.  Johnson  of  the  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  of  OSU  in  Stillwater,  Okla. 
Unidentifiable  sources,  reported  as  con¬ 
tributing  26.85%,  included  those  articles 
without  a  detectable  origin. 

Findings  presented  at  Kake-OfT 

The  complete  report,  which  filled  80 
pages  was  presented  this  week  by  Pills¬ 
bury  to  food  editors  prior  to  a  seminar 
in  Los  Angeles,  where  the  annual 
Pillsbury  Bake-Off  was  being  held. 

In  presenting  their  findings,  the  authors 
stress  data  that  runs  counter  to  observa¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  few 
years  by  critics  of  food  sections.  The  re¬ 
port  mentions  by  name  four  of  the  critics — 
Nicholas  Von  Hoffman,  Washivffton  Pont 
columnist,  Richard  Karp,  a  writer;  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Issacs,  Columbia  Journalism 
School,  and  New  York  Congressman  Ben¬ 
jamin  S.  Rosenthal. 

According  to  Pillsbury,  those  critics 
have  made  accusations  to  the  effect  that 
the  most  prevalent  source  of  information 
in  food  sections  is  the  food  industry 
rather  than  from  non-food  industry 
source,  such  as  the  newspaper  staff  or 
non-profit  agencies,  and  most  editors  fill 
their  sections  mostly  with  recipes  of  little 
or  no  importance  to  the  readers. 

In  those  cases  (5.19%)  where  the  in¬ 
formation  was  supplied  by  food  sources, 
the  professors  found  the  majority  of  arti¬ 
cle  were  about  time-energy  saving  which 
comprised  55%  of  all  articles  attributed  to 
food  industry  sources. 

Useful  recipes 

The  report  notes  that  while  the  amount 
of  food  industry  written  articles  was 
small,  food  editors  did  tend  to  print  a 
heavy  amount  of  food  industry  informa¬ 
tion  certain  times.  This  was  evident,  it 
said,  after  a  food  editor  had  attended  a 


seminar,  the  “Bake-Off”  or  conference 
sponsored  by  a  representative  of  the  food 
industry. 

However,  the  authors  stated  outright 
that  “Blatent  use  of  food-industry- 
supplied  information  was  evident  in  the 
majority  of  the  food  sections  used  in  this 
study.” 

As  for  recipes,  the  findings  showed  a 
high  number  are  used  but  that  for  the 
most  part  the  recipes  were  not  “all  just 
‘lets  try  it  because  it’s  there’  tyjjes.”  For 
the  most  part  the  recipes  gave  the  reader 
time-saving  information  utilizing  conve¬ 
nience  foods  as  their  major  ingredients. 
The  survey  indicated  that  time-saving  in¬ 
formation  contained  the  largest  percen¬ 
tage  of  recipe  columns  with  22.59%  of  all 
column  inches  in  this  area  and  31.35%)  of 
recipe  column  inches. 

Rosenthal  has  a  point 

The  study  indicated  that  the  least 
amount  of  food  information  printed  con¬ 
cerned  safety  or  combined  health  and 
safety  interests.  Lack  of  safety  news  was 
heavily  criticized,  the  report  notes,  by 
Congressman  Rosenthal  at  the  1972  “Bake 
Off.” 

The  data  tended  to  indicate  that  only 
6.16%  of  the  food  information  in  the  sam¬ 
ple  concerned  safety  interests  or  the  com¬ 
bination  of  health  and  safety  Interests. 
Most  of  the  articles  in  these  categories 
were  attributed  to  non-food  industry 
sources  (92.21%)  and  usually  were  syndi¬ 
cated  rather  than  originating  from  the 
food  editors.  The  report  concludes  that  in 
the  safety  interest  area,  the  “criticism 
tends  to  be  correct  than  in  the  other  cate¬ 
gorical  areas.” 

4  main  news  areas 

The  data  shows  that  generally  print 
food  news  falls  in  four  main  areas  with 
almost  25%  of  the  information  falling  in 
each  category  and  all  categories  totaling 
93.84%.  These  areas  were  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  No  Physiological/No  Economic  Inter¬ 
ests  (25.22%) 

2.  Time-Energy  Saving  (25.01%) 

3.  Combined  Cost-Time-Energy  Saving 
and  Cost  Saving  information  (17.53%)) 

4.  Health  Interests  (alone  and  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  economic  levels — 26.09%)). 

The  report  also  showed  that  food  edi¬ 
tors  tend  to  print  only  a  small  amount  of 
information  that  alerts  or  advises  readers 
of  potentially  harmful  product  ingredients 
and  food  preparation  procedures  of  which 
the  public  is  unsuspecting,  in  food  safety 
areas.  An  explanation  for  this  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  study  did  not  take  into 
account  food  information  in  areas  of  a 
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newspaper  other  than  the  food  section.  It 
is  recommended  that  if  the  study  is  con¬ 
ducted  again,  the  entire  newspaper  should 
be  examined. 

• 

S.  Carolina  editors 
want  state  laws 
on  Fol  observed 

Editors  of  South  Carolina’s  daily  news- 
])apers  pledged  themselves  at  a  meeting 
in  Columbia  last  week  to  insist  on  full 
observance  of  the  state’s  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act.  They  will  go  to  court,  if 
necessary,  to  break  down  any  barriers  to 
the  public’s  scrutiny  of  official  business,  a 
resolution  stated. 

Robert  A.  Pierce,  managing  editor  of 
the  Columbia  State,  presented  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  South  Carolina  AP  News 
Council  with  the  explanation  that  “some 
governmental  bodies  were  still  locking  out 
the  news  media,  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know  what  happens  in  those 
meetings.” 

The  Council  awarded  its  public  service 
citation  to  the  Greenville  News  for  a 
series  on  family  planning  written  by  Jean 
Deal  and  Pamela  Rudesill.  Other  citations 
for  public  service  went  to  the  Charleston 
Evening  Post  for  a  series  on  substandard 
housing  and  to  the  Columbia  Record  for 
articles  on  the  employment  of  blacks. 
Governor  John  West  presented  a  plaque 
to  the  Greenville  News. 

William  A.  Collins,  Columbia  Record 
managing  editor,  was  elected  president  of 
the  News  Council.  Robert  Cathcart,  Aiken 
Standard,  is  vicepresident. 

R.  Frank  Mundy,  Greenwood  Index- 
Journal,  is  the  newly  elected  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  Press  Association, 
with  Donnie  Wilder,  Clinton  Chronicle, 
vicepresident. 

A  feature  of  the  association’s  meeting 
was  the  selection  of  two  members  of  the 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  South  Carolina.  They  are  Elizabeth 
Timothy,  believed  to  be  the  first  woman 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  in  America — 
the  South  Carolina  Gazette  in  Charles- 
Town  (now  Charleston)  from  1739  to 
1745;  and  Francis  Warrington  Dawson,  a 
native  of  England  who  combined  the 
Charleston  News  and  the  Charleston 
Courier  in  the  1880’s  and  campaigned 
editorially  against  dueling,  homicides  and 
lynching. 

Offensive  ads  checked 

Representatives  of  the  Pittsburgh  Com¬ 
munity  Coalition  for  Media  Change  have 
reached  agreement  with  the  new  owners 
of  radio  station  WAMO — AM  and  FM  in 
Pittsburgh  to  limit  broadcast  advertising 
deemed  “offensive  or  harmful”  to  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  primarily  black  audience. 


School  board 
puts  muzzle 
on  teachers 

A  school  board  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  has 
issued  rules  holding  teachers  liable  to 
punishment  for  statements  made  to  the 
news  media  about  school  matters. 

The  rules  were  drawn  up  by  the  board 
as  a  result  of  an  interview  a  teacher  gave 
to  a  reporter  for  the  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association.  The  feature  story, 
which  appeared  in  several  newspapers, 
depicted  violence  at  the  school. 

Some  of  the  teacher’s  remarks  were 
adjudged  by  the  school  board  members  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  school  and  offensive 
by  people  living  in  the  largely  black  and 
Spanish-speaking  community  of  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant. 

As  a  result  of  the  story,  the  teacher,  a 
mathematics  instructor,  was  transferred. 
He  was  later  allowed  to  return  by  the 
School  Chancellor,  Harvey  B.  Scribner. 

In  a  statement  released  this  week  to 
the  press,  Scribner  said: 

“I  stand  behind  the  right  of  anybody  to 
exercise  his  right  of  freedom  of  speech. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  understand  District 
16  being  very  concerned  about  the  detri¬ 
mental  remarks  which  appeared  in  a 
Southern  newspaper  and  which  were  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Zahler.” 

A  member  of  the  school  board  said  that 
the  board’s  principal  objections  to  the 
teacher’s  actions  had  been  that  he  had 
submitted  to  the  interview  inside  the 
school  during  school  hours  and  without 
the  principal’s  being  notified  that  the  re¬ 
porter  was  on  the  premises. 

The  new  rules  state: 

“Any  teacher  of  the  district  may  be 
held  accountable  and  liable  to  proceedings 
pursuant  to  Section  2590-j  of  the  New 
York  Education  Law  for  any  statement 
by  him  which:  (a)  demonstrates  his  lack 
of  capacity  to  perform  properly  and  effec¬ 
tively  his  regular  duties  as  an  employe  or 
agent  of  the  district;  or  (b)  (1)  is  false 
or  known  by  him  to  be  a  distortion  and 
(2)  impairs  or  interferes  with  the  effec¬ 
tive  and  proper  operation  of  the  district 
or  any  school  in  the  district.” 


Censorship  is  imposed 
on  papers  in  Turkey 

Military  officials  have  imposed  the  first 
press  censorship  in  103  years  by  ordering 
newspapers  and  news  agencies  to  with¬ 
hold  two  paragraphs  from  a  speech  con- 
demming  censorship. 

Newsmen  in  Ankara  and  Istanbul  said 
it  was  impossible  to  gain  approval  of 
their  articles  in  time  for  publication  so 
they  have  in  effect  begun  censoring  them¬ 
selves. 

A  communique  from  the  military  mar¬ 
tial  law  command,  in  authority,  said  that 
all  official  and  private  news  agencies 
must  submit  all  news  stories  to  Ankara 
authorities  before  publication. 


Judge  authorizes 
unique  evasion 
of  ^sunshine’  law 

Georgia  newspapers  have  voiced  alarm 
at  a  new  kind  of  evasion  of  the  state 
freedom  of  information  laws. 

Even  Florida’s  tightly  drawn  “Sun¬ 
shine  Law,”  regarded  as  a  model  statute 
to  require  that  the  public’s  business  be 
conducted  in  public,  could  be  circum¬ 
vented  if  the  loophole  in  the  Georgia  law 
isn’t  plugged  up. 

Georgia’s  legislature  several  years  ago 
modelled  its  FOI  code  after  the  so-called 
“Sunshine  Law”  of  its  neighboring  state. 
Now,  the  editors  say,  the  law  apparently 
permits  a  federal  court  to  supercede  the 
requirement  for  public  meetings  of 
official  bodies. 

What  has  stirred  editorials  and  news 
stories  condemning  secrecy  is  this  situa¬ 
tion  : 

A  U.S.  district  court  judge  assumed 
jurisdiction  in  a  local  school  program 
controversy,  appointed  a  commission  of 
citizens  to  formulate  a  possible  solution 
and  instructed  it  to  conduct  its  sessions  in 
private.  The  newspapers  and  other  news 
media  have  condemned  this  as  a  judicial 
infringement  of  the  information  law.  The 
public,  say  the  media,  has  a  right  to  know 
what  positions  are  being  taken  by  the 
individual  members  of  the  commission. 

Public  officials,  notably  city  council 
members  and  school  board  members,  have 
been  known  to  bypass  state  Fol  laws  by 
conducting  business  in  private  meetings 
and  allowing  only  the  final  decisions  to 
come  to  a  vote,  after  a  minimum  of  de¬ 
bate,  in  the  open,  but  editors  say  the 
Georgia  proceedings,  held  in  secret  by 
court  order,  is  the  most  glaring  and  dan¬ 
gerous  violation  of  the  “sunshine”  princi¬ 
ple  in  the  20-odd  years  of  legislation  in 
this  field. 

• 

New  company  buys 
York  (Pa.)  Record 


Poynter’s  first  program 
at  Yassar  attracts  1000 

By  Mark  Mehler 

Five  newsmen  and  a  former  Congress¬ 
man  comprised  a  panel  that  discussed  the 
role  of  the  news  media  in  the  1972  Pres¬ 
idential  election  as  part  of  a  two-day  pro¬ 
gram  at  Vassal-  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

The  program  was  the  first  in  a  series  of 
events  that  will  be  held  at  Vassar  under 
sponsorship  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Poyn- 
ter.  He  is  president  and  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  In¬ 
dependent. 

The  programs,  to  take  place  over  the 
next  five  years,  are  designed  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  news  media’s 
problems  and  restore  confidence  in  the 
press. 

On  the  panel,  moderated  by  Elie  Abel, 
dean  of  Columbia  University  graduate 
school  of  journalism,  were:  Shana 
Alexander,  Newsweek  columnist;  Nicholas 
Von  Hoffman,  columnist,  Washington 
Post.  Sanford  Socolow,  CBS  news  execu¬ 
tive  editor;  Clifton  Daniel,  Washington 
bureau  chief  New  York  Times,  and  Allard 
Lowenstein,  former  Democratic  congress¬ 
man  and  chairman  of  Americans  for  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Action. 

The  event,  open  to  the  public  at  no 
charge,  was  attended  by  more  than  1,000 
persons. 

The  panelists  remained  at  Vassar 
through  the  next  day,  visiting  classes  and 
meeting  informally  with  students. 

Each  panelist  spoke  briefly  on  different 
aspects  of  the  media  coverage  of  the  last 
election.  Daniel  saw  the  major  fault  of 
the  press  as  not  being  able  “to  penetrate 
White  House  apparatus”.  “We  (the 
press)  should  have  made  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  that  Nixon’s  inaccessibil¬ 
ity  did  not  stem  from  his  being  above  the 
battle,  so  to  speak,  but  was  a  political 
device.  The  media  should  have  exposed 
this.” 

Von  Hoffman  questioned  that  view,  say¬ 
ing  that  perhaps  “we  covered  the  events 
too  closely.”  Von  Hoffman  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  knowing  when  to  “back  off”. 
“The  first  thing  you  learn  in  journalism  is 
that  there  is  always  a  story.  This  is  not 
always  the  case.”  He  gave  the  example  of 
covering  the  president’s  birthday  party. 
“Mr.  Ziegler  came  out  and  announced  that 
the  president  had  received  flowers  from 
Mrs.  Nixon  .  .  .  until  we  learn  to  back  off 
that  kind  of  news,  that  is  the  kind  of 
primitive  coverage  we  are  going  to  get.” 

Lowenstein,  the  only  non-newsman  on 
the  panel,  gave  the  other  side:  “We  have 
to  determine  what  is  news,”  he  said.  “Get¬ 
ting  media  coverage  is  now  a  matter  of 
manipulation  and  counter-manipulation  . . . 
any  crank  can  get  coverage  if  he  says 
something  outrageous  enough.  This  past 
election  is  a  good  example  .  .  .  the  winning 
side  out-manipulated  the  other.” 

During  the  question-and-answer  period 
following  the  panel  discussion,  the  issue 
was  raised  of  the  lack  of  coverage  of 
Eugene  McCarthy,  prior  to  his  surprising 
showing  in  the  1968  New  Hampshire  pri¬ 
mary.  Von  Hoffman  agreed  that  the  press 
had  fallen  short  in  this  area. 


The  York  (Pa.)  Daily  and  Sunday  Rec¬ 
ord  was  purchased  by  the  newly-formed 
Scoggins  Publishing  Co.  on  February  20. 

J.  D.  Scoggins,  formerly  publisher  of 
the  Lewistwon  (Pa.)  Sentinel,  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  new  corporation,  formed  on 
the  day  of  the  purchase.  He  succeeds 
Harold  Fitzkee  Jr.  who  resigned  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Record. 

Scoggins’  newspaper  background  in¬ 
cludes  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Examiner,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  Ban¬ 
ning  ((Ilalif.)  Record-Gazette,  and 
Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Current- Argus,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Sentinel.  He  published  the 
latter  three  in  association  with  Scripps- 
League  newspapers,  from  which  he  has 
resigned.  Scoggins  Publishing  Co.  has  no 
connection  with  any  newspaper  group,  he 
said. 

The  Record  was  owned  by  the  York 
Gazette  Co.  Founded  in  October,  1970,  the 
paper  added  a  Sunday  edition  on  Jq|}uary 
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ANPA  to  hold 
1975  meeting 
in  New  Orleans 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  will  hold  its  1975  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  New  Orleans,  the  first  such 
meeting  held  outside  New  York  City  in 
more  than  50  years. 

Meetings  will  be  held  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  April  7-8-9,  with  pre-con¬ 
vention  events  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
April  5  and  6. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  oth¬ 
er  newspaper  organizations  which  cus¬ 
tomarily  meet  in  conjunction  with  the 
ANPA  to  hold  their  sessions  in  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

Attendance  of  up  to  2,500  persons  is 
anticipated.  The  Greater  New  Orleans 
Tourist  and  Convention  Commission  will 
operate  a  housing  bureau  to  handle  all 
hotel  reservations  for  ANPA  members, 
suppliers  and  others  attending  the  con¬ 
vention. 

The  New  Orleans  Marriott  Hotel  will 
be  ANPA  headquarters  but  some  business 
and  social  functions  will  be  held  at  the 
Fairmont-Roosevelt,  Monteleone,  Royal 
Orleans,  Royal  Sonesta,  International, 
and  Le  Pavilion. 

ANPA  president  Stanford  Smith  said  a 
survey  of  the  Association’s  membership 
had  indicted  an  overwhelming  preference 
to  hold  at  least  some  annual  conventions 
outside  of  New  York  City.  New  Orleans 
was  high  on  the  list  of  cities  preferred  by 
newspaper  executives  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  have  just  been  completed  for  the 
1975  meeting  with  the  assistance  of  Ash¬ 
ton  Phelps,  publishers  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Time  8-Picayune  and  States-Item, 
and  Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk,  both 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  annual  conventions  will  be  held  in 
New  York  City  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  1973  and  1974.  The  Waldorf- 
Astoria  has  been  the  ANPA  convention 
hotel  since  it  opened  in  1932.  Before  that 
the  conventions  had  been  held  in  the  old 
Waldorf-Astoria  which  was  demolished  in 
1929, 


Growth  of  supps  noted 
in  ad  bureau’s  report 

More  newspapers  are  offering  more 
Sunday  and  weekend  magazines,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Last  year,  556  Sunday  and  weekend 
magazines,  both  syndicated  and  locally  ed¬ 
ited,  were  distributed  by  450  newspapers 
with  circulations  totaling  50.6  million.  This 
was  up  from  1971  when  439  newspapers 
with  49.2  million  circulation  distributed 
546  Sunday  and  weekend  magazines. 

In  1967,  373  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  totaling  47.0  million  had  distributed 
477  Sunday  and  weekend  magazines. 
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Don’t  equate  newspapers 
with  commercial  clutter 


The  clutter  of  advertising  in  television 
is  often  equated  with  advertising  content 
in  newspapers.  For  instance,  John  S. 
Bowen,  president  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  re¬ 
cently  told  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers:  “We  can’t  let  clutter  get  any 
worse  in  television,  radio,  magazines 
newspapers.  Let’s  insure  that  magazines 
and  newspapers  maintain  high  levels  of 
editorial  content  which  will  make  our  ads 
more  effective”. 

At  least  one  response  has  been  generat¬ 
ed  under  the  charge  that  the  sins  of  tele¬ 
vision  clutter  ought  not  to  be  diluted  by 
including  all  other  alternatively  available 
media  in  the  indictment.  This  is  contained 
in  the  latest  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith’s 
personalized  letters  to  850  advertising  de¬ 
cision  makers  across  the  country  as  one 
part  of  S&K-S’s  “V.I.P.  Program  To  Sell 
Newspaper  Advertising”. 

The  letter  states  that  what  is  called 
clutter  in  tv  ought  not  to  be  equated  with 
advertising  in  newspapers.  Because  televi¬ 
sion  is  an  entertainment  medium,  and 
most  advertising  in  tv  is  planned  for  en¬ 
tertainment  time  sectors,  commercial  in¬ 
terruptions  are  resented  and  the  mood  of 
the  viewer  is  annoyingly  disturbed. 

More  ads  the  belter 

The  newspaper  representative’s  sales 
message  continues: 

“The  newspaper  is  very  different  from 
television.  It  is  first  of  all  a  news  medium 
and  there  is  nowhere  else  anyone  can  turn 
for  a  more  complete  presentation  of  all 
that  goes  on  in  the  world.  The  newspaper 
is  also  a  market  place,  a  buyer’s  guide,  a 
shopping  medium.” 

“Just  as  people  browse  through  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  feeling  excitement  over 
the  great  variety  of  merchandise,  so  too 
do  people  read  through  a  newspaper,  se¬ 
lectively  noting,  examining  and  reading 
news  stories  and  advertisements  of  inter¬ 
est.” 

“A  busy  newspaper,  with  promotional, 
varied  advertising,  offering  good  values 
and  news  of  products  and  services,  at¬ 
tracts  crowds,  builds  circulation — and  gets 
better  results  for  advertisers  from  its 
very  busy-ness,  as  each  advertisement 
contributes  to  the  excitement  of  the 
market  place.” 

“When  the  reader  needs  a  new  car,  an 
air  conditioner,  a  beef  roast,  a  job  or  an 
apartment,  he  wants  to  see  the  greatest 
number  of  possible  choices  available  to 
him.  To  most  newspaper  readers,  the  more 
ads  the  better.” 

Robert  H.  Lambert,  president  of  Story 
&  Kelly-Smith  pointed  out  that  these  in¬ 
clusions  of  newspapers  in  the  clutter  con¬ 
demnation,  which  the  television  medium 
has  earned,  tend  erroneously  to  suggest 
that  newspapers  are  not  an  alternative  to 
which  an  advertiser  can  turn  to  escape 
from  the  acknowledged  clutter  of  tv. 

Many  advertising  agencies  which  decry 
clutter  in  television,  nevertheless,  continue 
to  place  the  bulk  of  their  client  dollars  in 
the  television  medium.  Lambert  noted  that 
Benton  &  Bowles  agency  placed  83%  of 
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client  dollars  in  television,  and  only  two% 
in  newspapers.  This  is  the  lowest  place¬ 
ment  in  newspapers  of  any  major  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  difference 
in  the  public  attitude  toward  advertising 
in  newspapers  and  television  was 
confirmed  by  Opinion  Research  Corp. 
whose  study  showed  that  67%  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  look  forward  to  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  compared  to  25%  for  television. 

• 

Bar  president 
is  for  a  news 
inununity  law 

Robert  W.  Meserve,  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  said  he  favors 
a  newsmen’s  immunity  law',  but  he  could 
not  commit  the  association  to  a  formal 
position  until  after  it  had  completed  a 
study  of  the  privilege  question. 

The  Boston  attorney  told  the  New  En¬ 
gland  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  22  that  the  panel  will  be  able  to 
formulate  a  I'ecommendation  that  could  be 
submitted  as  early  as  May  or  by  the  latest 
in  August.  He  noted  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  association  next  meets  in 
May  and  the  House  of  Delegates  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Au¬ 
gust  6-9. 

As  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned, 
Meserve  told  the  SDX  group  that  he  fa¬ 
vors  a  qualified  privilege.  Meserve,  who 
has  represented  several  publishers  in  libel 
cases  and  was  employed  to  file  a  brief, 
amicus  curiae,  in  the  Massachusetts  court 
to  support  the  position  of  Paul  Pappas, 
said  protection  for  newsmen  should  not 
apply  in  such  crimes  as  murder  or  public 
enemy  cases — unless  so-called  shield  laws 
specifically  define,  in  advance,  who 
newsmen  are,  their  news  medium,  and 
their  information  sources. 

“And,  I  suggest,  if  the  disclosure  of 
such  confidential  information  is  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  at  all,  such  compulsion  should  only 
be  available  where  the  matter  being  inves¬ 
tigated  is  shown  to  be  a  serious  crime, 
where  it  appears  that  other  sources  of 
information  are  not  available,  and  under 
conditions  offering  a  maximum  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  be  sure  that  the  questioning  does 
not  go  beyond  the  absolutely  necessary 
into  the  merely  convenient.” 

Such  policy  should  be  followed,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  only  “after  an  adequate  showing, 
before  a  court,  that  such  conditions  exist 
warranting  compulsion”  to  testify. 

Meserve  said  that  in  Massachusetts  no 
priest  or  minister  has  ever  been  forced  to 
testify  in  court  on  a  confidential  communi¬ 
cation. 
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Ervin  bill  to  pre-empt 
state  shield  statutes 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  of  North 
Carolina  has  been  converted  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  a  federal  law  to  shield 
newsmen  from  forced  disclosure  of  confi¬ 
dential  information  and  sources  should 
pre-empt  state  laws  in  that  field.  He  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Judi¬ 
ciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  of  which  he  is  chairman  that  he 
is  drafting  and  will  introduce  soon  a  bill 
containing  such  a  provision. 

It  will  be  Ervin’s  third  draft  of  a 
shield  law  and  he  said  he  hoped  it  would 
be  his  last.  His  bill  will  provide  qualified 
privilege  for  media  representatives  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  tell  grand  juries,  courts,  or  feder¬ 
al  or  state  investigative  bodies,  when 
subpoenaed,  the  sources  of  information 
obtained  in  confidence  or  turn  over  tapes, 
notes,  photographs  or  any  unpublished  in¬ 
formation  obtained  in  their  newsgather¬ 
ing  activities. 

The  qualifications  in  Ervin’s  bill  have 
not  been  spelled  out  and  are  still  the 
subject  of  inquiry  and  great  interest  to 
Senate  and  House  committees  holding 
hearings  on  scores  of  pending  bills  intro¬ 
duced  with  substantial  support  of  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives.  Questions 
asked  of  witnesses  at  the  hearings  in¬ 
clude  how  broad  the  privilege  should  be 
and  who  should  be  included  under  the 
shield. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  have  favored  a 
federal  bill  applicable  to  state  shield  laws 
and  lawyers  have  advised  that  such  legis¬ 
lation  would  be  constitutional  under  the 
clause  which  gives  congress  the  right  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce.  Ervin  said 
that  their  testimony,  and  particularly 
that  of  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  of 
New  York  had  convinced  him  that  a  pre¬ 
emptive  statute  would  be  constitutional. 
Governor  Rockefeller  testified  last  week 
that  any  federal  law  should  reserve  the 
right  of  state  to  “enact  measures  which 
are  consitent  with  but  go  behond  federal 
protection.” 

Subpoenas  costly 

At  a  hearing  February  27  William  F. 
Thomas,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
told  the  Ervin  committee  that  as  a  result 
of  the  proliferation  of  subpoenas,  “we 
have  become  a  lawyer’s  grab  bag. 

“In  the  past  few  years,  the  Times  has 
been  served  with  more  than  thirty  sub¬ 
poenas  and  threatened  with  more  than 
fifty  others,”  Thomas  said.  “So  far  we 
have  successfully  resisted  all  of  them,  but 
the  cost  has  been  high. 

“Our  efforts  in  this  area  alone  total 
more  than  $200,000  in  these  few  years, 
the  vast  bulk  in  the  past  year.  Even  for  a 
wealthy  paper  this  is  big  money  and  it 
should  be  clear  to  anyone  that  small  pa¬ 
pers  cannot  long  resist  at  those  prices.” 

One  of  the  cases  that  cost  the  Times 
money  was  when  a  grand  jury  subpoe¬ 


naed  tapes  of  an  interview  Jack  Nelson 
obtained  with  a  participant  in  the  Water¬ 
gate  bugging  caper.  John  Lawrence,  chief 
of  the  Times  Washington  bureau,  refused 
and  was  jailed  briefly  but  released  when 
the  participant  authorized  him  to  turn 
over  the  tapes. 

Robert  S.  Warren,  counsel  for  the 
Times,  appeared  with  Thomas  and  told 
the  committee  that  the  protection  afforded 
by  legislation  should  be  absolute  and  not 
“subject  to  judicially  interpreted  and  ap¬ 
plied  qualifications.” 

Legislators  testify 

Many  of  the  witnesses  before  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  committes,  have 
been  Senators  and  members  of  congress. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois  told 
the  Ervin  committee  he  favored  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  “give  reporters  abso¬ 
lute,  rather  than  qualified,  protection 
from  subpoenas;  define  ‘newsmen’  in  the 
broadest  possible  sense,  and  apply  to  the 
states  as  well  as  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

Percy  noted  that  some  of  the  bills  limit 
the  protection  “to  those  newsmen  who 
seem  to  have  achieved  success  in  their 
profession ;  those  whose  principal  voca¬ 
tion  is  the  news  business. 

“Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Paine 
and  a  host  of  others  did  not  have  their 
first  jobs  with  the  18th  century  equivalent 
of  the  New  York  Times  or  NBC.  Yet  they 
are  the  type  of  people  we  would  exclude 
if  we  define  ‘newsmen’  too  narrowly.” 

Representative  Jerome  R.  Waldie  of 
California  has  introduced  in  the  House  an 
absolute  protection  bill.  Before  the  Ervin 
committee  he  said  that  the  Supreme 
Court  “has  shown  that  it  does  not  under¬ 
stand  freedom,  the  executive  branch  has 
shown  that  it  is  antagonistic  to  freedom” 
and  that  the  responsibility  now  falls  on 
the  Congress  to  “show  that  we  are  not 
afraid  of  freedom  by  passing  a  statute 
that  would  protect  newsmen’s  first 
Amendment  rights  and  the  free  flow  of 
information. 

On  the  House  side,  before  the  Kasten- 
meir  subcommittee.  Congressman  David 
W.  Dennis  of  Indiana,  said  that  “an  abso¬ 
lute  newsman’s  privilege  deserves  no 
serious  consideration.” 

Privileged  class 

“Nothing  is  better  established  than  the 
fact  that  no  journalist’s  or  newsman’s 
privilege  was  recognized  as  common 
law,”  Dennis  said,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Caldwell-Branzburg- 
Pappas  cases  “establishes  what  should 
have  been  clear  in  any  case,  that  the 
First  Amendment  creates  no  such  priv¬ 
ileges.” 

But  congress  was  asked,  he  said,  “to  set 
up  what  amounts  to  a  special  privileged 
class  which  will  be  entitled,  under  an 


absolute  privilege,  to  determine  whether 
to  cooperate  with  the  judicial  process  at 
its  own  and  sole  discretion.”  He  said  con¬ 
gress  should  not  “add  to  the  Fifth 
Amendment  a  new  constitutional  privi¬ 
lege  by  interpreting  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  grant  a  testimonial  privilege  that 
other  citizens  do  not  enjoy.” 

The  Fifth  Amendment  enables  citizens 
to  refuse  to  give  self-incriminating  testi¬ 
mony. 

Before  the  Kastenmeir  committee  Con¬ 
gressman  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  of 
(Continued  on  page  40) 

• 

Order  newsmen 
to  turn  over 
Watergate  notes 

The  Committee  for  the  Re-election  of 
the  President  has  obtained  subpoenas  or¬ 
dering  a  dozen  reporters  and  newspaper 
executives  to  turn  over  notes,  tapes  and 
other  material  collected  while  covering 
the  Watergate  incident.  The  subpoenas 
have  been  issued  in  connection  with  civil 
suits  filed  by  the  Republican  group  against 
the  Democrats. 

The  Washington  Post  was  particularly 
singled  out  as  Publisher  Katharine  Gra¬ 
ham,  Managing  Editor  Howard  Simons 
and  reporters  Carl  Bernstein,  Bob  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Jim  Mann  were  issued  subpoe¬ 
nas.  Others  subpoenaed  were  reporters 
Jeremiah  O’Leary,  James  Polk,  Patrick 
Collins  and  Joseph  Volz  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star-News,  John  Crewdson  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Dean  Fischer  of  Time 
Magazine  and  author  Walter  J.  Sheridan. 

The  Republicans  are  seeking  the  report¬ 
ers’  notes  for  use  in  a  $15  million  libel 
suit  and  a  $2.5  million  suit  charging  the 
Democrats  with  willful  and  malicious 
abuse  of  process.  The  Republican  suits 
followed  an  initial  $3.5  million  action 
brought  by  the  Democrats.  The  civil  suits 
have  since  mushroomed  and  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats’  claims  have  now  reached  $14  mil¬ 
lion. 

Attorney  for  the  Republicans,  Kenneth 
Wells  Parkinson,  said  “we’re  not  asking 
for  confidential  sources”  with  the  subpoe¬ 
nas.  “We’re  asking  for  information  they 
secured  in  interviews.” 

This  information,  Parkinson  said, 
would  include  “false,  libelous,  malicious 
statements”  allegedly  made  by  Lawrence 
F.  O’Brien,  former  Democratic  party 
chairman,  about  several  high-ranking  Re¬ 
publicans.  Parkinson  said  the  subpoenas 
were  designed  to  cover  private,  as  well  as 
public,  conversations  between  reporters 
and  various  Democratic  officials. 

Some  newspapers  involved  have  not  de¬ 
cided  how  to  respond  to  the  subpoenas.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Star-News  noted  that 
the  newspaper  had  scheduled  a  meeting 
with  the  Star-News  lawyer,  its  editors 
and  the  reporters  involved  to  decide  a 
course  of  action. 

Times  publisher  Arthur  0.  Sulzberger 
said  the  paper  “will  take  all  legal  steps 
to  have  the  subpoena  (against  Times’  re¬ 
porter)  quashed.” 
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Week-long  birthday  party 
to  fete  Gaylord  on  his  100th 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


When  E.  K.  Gaylord,  on  his  100th  birth¬ 
day,  addresses  the  joint  session  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Legislature  Monday, 
March  5,  the  occasion  will  be  a  historic 
first. 

Not  only  will  the  Legislature  be  joining 
in  the  week-long  celebration  honoring  the 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company,  but  it  will  be  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  veteran  newspaperman’s  ded¬ 
ication  and  belief  in  the  role  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  promoting  constructive  growth  of 
Oklahoma  to  which  he  first  came  in  De¬ 
cember  of  1902,  when  the  area  was  still  a 
territory. 

This  weekend’s  community  banquet  cel¬ 
ebration  Friday  evening,  a  Saturday  par¬ 
ty  with  his  immediate  family,  a  Sunday 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  birthday 
party  at  the  Civic  Center  Music  Hall,  and 
Monday’s  traditional  birthday  luncheon  at 
the  plant  prior  to  his  legislative  address, 
will  bring  reminiscenses  to  E.  K.  Gaylord. 

But  the  newspaper  executive’s  charac¬ 
teristic  attitude  of  always  looking  toward 
the  future  will  be  celebrated  Friday, 
March  9,  climaxing  birthday  week  with 
the  annual  symposium  of  Frontiers  of 
Science  on  “A  Look  at  the  2l8t  Century” 
being  dedicated  to  Gaylord.  The  dedication 
is  in  part  also  for  his  role  in  helping  to 
found  the  organization  to  upgrade  science 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Looks  to  the  future 

When  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
honored  Gaylord  at  its  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing  in  February,  he  told  his  colleagues, 
again  with  emphasis  on  the  future,  that  in 
“the  next  ten  years  or  less,  I  look  for  still 
more  scientific  improvements  and  in  most 
modern  plants  there  will  be  no  printers  or 
composing  rooms,  but  there  will  be  more 
engravers  and  photographers.” 

But  Gaylord  did  allow  himself  a  back¬ 
ward  look  to  his  first  activity  at  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company.  He  said  he 
arrived  in  Oklahoma  Territory  “thrilled 
and  intrigued”  because  he  wanted  to  lo¬ 
cate  permanently  in  a  pioneer  area  with  a 
future.  He  walked  around  Oklahoma 
City’s  business  district  and  as  far  as  he 
could  see  there  were  houses — north,  south, 
east  and  west.  And  then  he  went  to  see  a 
banker  about  prospects  of  buying  into  the 
Oklahoman  or  the  Times.  The  banker,  said 
Gaylord,  declared  it  wouldn’t  “make  a 
damn  bit  of  difference  which  one  you  buy. 
‘Neither  of  them  is  worth  a  whoop  in 
hell.’  ” 

He  settled  on  the  Oklahoman  and  be¬ 
came  associated  with  it  as  secretary- 
treasurer  and  business  manager  of  the 
newly  chartered  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  in  1903.  The  plant  building  was 
“the  dirtiest,  most  cluttered  up  printing 
plant  I  had  ever  seen.  The  ceiling  was 
festooned  with  cobwebs  ...”  And,  de¬ 
clared  Gaylord,  “My  first  activity  was  to 
sw’eep  off  the  ceiling  before  sweeping  the 


floor.”  By  sixty  years  later,  his  Oklahoma 
City  newspapers  were  to  have  wall-to- 
wall  carpeting  in  the  newsroom  of  the  new 
$3  million  office  building. 

Boom  begins 

Oklahoma  City  began  to  boom,  and  the 
Oklahoman  joined  the  campaign  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  statehood  (instead  of  two  states  as 
some  advocated)  with  Oklahoma  City  as 
its  capital.  Almost  5  years  after  his  ar¬ 
rival,  Oklahoma  became  a  state.  The  com¬ 
pany  acquired  the  Times  in  1916  at  a 
sheriff’s  sale  for  $30,000  and,  as  Mr.  Gay¬ 
lord  noted  in  his  remarks  to  the  press 
association,  the  papers  “have  had  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  not  only  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  growth  of  the  city  and  state, 
but  constantly  supported  all  educational, 
cultural  and  religious  activities  which 
have  been  goals  of  the  people  of  the  city 
and  state.” 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  has 
been  kept  at  the  forefront  in  developing 
new  methods  of  printing  and  publishing 
and  the  Oklahoman  was  the  first  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  world  to  produce  an  entire 
edition  with  computerized  type.  His  90th 
birthday  celebration  was  the  occasion  for 
the  staff  presenting  the  computer  edition 
to  the  publisher,  and  Gaylord’s  reaction 
was:  “We’ve  only  scratched  the  surface  of 
these  new  methods;  we’re  in  the  primitive 
stage.” 

In  1918,  the  young  Gaylord  had  been 
placed  in  complete  charge  of  the  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  the  Times,  the  previous  editor’s 
share  being  bought  out.  In  1928,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  put  the  company  into  radio  with 
station  WKY,  the  state’s  first.  With  rail¬ 
roads  withdrawing  trains  and  making 
newspaper  deliveries  difficult,  Gaylord  in 
1931  started  his  own  truck  fleet,  Mistletoe 
Express  Service,  which  now  serves  five 
states.  The  company  bought  television  to 
the  state  with  WKY-TV  in  1949.  Tv  sta¬ 
tions  in  Tampa-St.  Petersburg,  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth,  Houston,  and  Milwaukee 
were  added  later.  Gaylord  was  also  a  key 
figure  in  founding  of  the  south’s  first 
newsprint  plant.  Southland  Paper  Mills, 
Inc.,  in  Lufkin  and  Houston,  Texas. 

Born  on  a  farm 

Born  a  century  ago  on  a  farm  near 
Muscotah,  Kansas,  Gaylord  was  six  when 
the  family  moved  to  Colorado,  where  as  a 
teenager  he  picked  strawberries  for  a 
truck  farmer  and  worked  in  a  second  hand 
store.  He  was  graduated  from  Cutler 
Academy,  and  then  entered  Colorado  Col¬ 
lege  in  Colorado  Springes  with  $17  in 
funds.  He  was  business  manager  and  later 
editor  of  the  college  newspaper. 

In  his  junior  year,  Gaylord  and  his 
brother  Lewis  bought  controlling  interest 
in  the  Colorado  Springe  Telegraph,  and 
E.  K.  was  an  advertising  salesman  and 
editorial  writer  until  the  brothers  sold 
their  interest.  Meantime  he  had  been 
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E.  K.  GAYLORD,  editor  end  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
celebrates  his  1 00th  birthday  on  March  5.  This 
picture  was  taken  on  the  occasion  of  his  95th 
birthday. 

studying  law  at  night  and  was  a  chief 
deputy  court  clerk  in  Cripple  Creek. 

When  Lewis  Gaylord  next  invested  in 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette,  Edward 
became  the  paper’s  business  manager  for 
nine  months  and  then  made  his  journey  to 
Oklahoma  City  in  Oklahoma  Territory  in 
1902. 

In  1914,  Gaylord  married  Inez  Kinney 
of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  a  national  YWCA  secre¬ 
tary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaylord  live  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City.  His  son  Edward  L.  Gaylord  is 
executive  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  and 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Edith  Gaylord  Harper 
is  secretary.  Another  daughter,  Virginia 
Elizabeth,  is  Mrs.  Ralph  Neely.  There  are 
nine  grandchildren  and  one  great  grand¬ 
child. 


Drops  the  mail 

With  number  35  of  volume  I  the  Bel¬ 
lingham  Metropolitan  (which  bills  itself 
as  the  news  and  entertainment  weekly  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest)  switched  with  its 
February  7  issue  from  mail  and  newstand 
circulation  to  door-to-door  circulation  in 
Bellingham  with  the  aid  of  “a  squad  of  60 
paper  boys.” 
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Andy  Bondy  keeps  ad  buyers 
up-to-date  on  newspapers 


By  Jeff  Mill 

For  the  past  62  consecutive  months, 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  has 
held  seminars  in  New  York  to  acquaint  ad 
agency  people  and  media  reps  with  the 
workings  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  role  and 
function  of  the  newspaper. 

A  recent  seminar,  conducted  by  Anton 
“Andy”  Bondy,  the  Bureau’s  vicepres¬ 
ident,  advertising  agency  relations, 
featured  discussions  on  “What’s  New  in 
Newspapers.” 

Participants  in  the  seminar  were  drawn 
from  over  half-a-dozen  agencies,  as  well 
as  from  Knight  Newspapers,  and  the  New 
York  News,  Branham-Moloney  and  the 
McKesson  Liquor  Company. 

The  seminars  were  originally  designed 
to  familarize  younger  members  of  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertiser  staffs  with  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Bureau,  and  also  with  the 
ways  in  which  newspapers  can  work  with 
and  for  them. 

Herman  Radolf,  the  BoA’s  vicepresident 
of  public  relations,  said  although  the 
seminars  had  been  designed  primarily  for 
the  younger  staff  members,  recently  more 
senior  executives  had  also  participated  in 
order  to  bring  themselves  up  to  date  on 
innovations  in  newspapers. 

Role  of  reps  to  be  added 

The  group  which  attended  the  most  re¬ 
cent  seminar  included  several  young  peo¬ 
ple,  principally  media  planners  or  buyers 
from  top-rated  agencies.  Andy  Bondy 
noted  that  during  the  next  presentation  of 
the  seminar,  the  BoA  will  include  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  role  of  the  newspapers 
representative,  John  Kosanke,  president  of 
the  New  York  chapter  of  AANR  and 
eastern  sales  rep  for  Knight  Newspapers 
will  be  speaker. 

Bondy  reported  that  since  its’  inception 
in  January,  1968  the  seminars  have  at¬ 
tracted  over  2000  agency  and  advertiser 
participants.  In  1972,  85  different  agencies 
were  represented  at  the  meetings. 

Mac  Morris,  BoA  vicepresident  for  na¬ 
tional  sales,  opened  the  meeting,  held  at 
the  BoA  offices,  by  welcoming  the  guests, 
and  then  turned  the  meeting  over  to  Bon¬ 
dy. 

Bondy  acknowledged  that  many  agen¬ 
cies  and  agency  people  are  overcome  by 
tv — that  they  have  “a  wishy-washy  atti¬ 
tude  towards  newspapers.”  Bondy  said 
that  he  was  out  to  dispel  this  attitude  that 
papers  are  “only  a  retail  medium.” 

He  said  that  with  the  notable  exception 
of  New  York,  almost  every  major  city 
carries  color  now,  and  that  most  signifi¬ 
cantly,  of  the  total  space  in  a  newspaper, 
ads  account  for  an  average  60-70%.  Bondy 
further  pointed  out  that  the  size  of  the 
average  American  newspaper  has  doubled 
in  the  last  25  years. 

Bondy  then  summarized  BoA  findings 
on  readership  and  ad  recognition,  pointing 
out  that  82%,  of  those  questioned  said  that 
they  sought  out  ads  in  papers,  and  that 
increases  in  education  and  affluence  also 


show  up  in  readership  surveys.  Increases 
in  the  two,  education  and  wrealth,  will 
mean  an  increase  in  readership. 

Ad  breakdown  given 

Bondy  explained  to  the  agency  people 
that  55%  of  the  ads  in  papers  are  retail, 
27%  classified,  and  18%  national,  but  that 
nearly  50%  are  placed  at  coop  rates. 

Bondy  then  presented  Stuart  Tolley,  the 
director  of  advertising  communication  re¬ 
search  for  BoA. 

In  the  past,  Tolley  said,  the  Bureau  had 
conducted  surveys  to  measure  audience  re¬ 
sponse,  ad  potential,  patterns  of  reading, 
and  their  characteristics.  These  studies 
have  shown  that  if  an  ad  is  increased  in 
size  to  over  500  lines,  there  will  be  a 
dramatic  increase  in  reader  recognition. 
Recognition  is  also  enhanced  by  the  use  of 
color. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  seminar,  the  BoA 
prepared  folders  containing  information 
either  useful  or  interesting  to  the  partici¬ 
pants. 

Included  were  descriptions  of  BoA 
reader  profiles  and  analyses,  demographic 
reports,  and  reports  on  ad  dollar  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  were  large  newspaper-sized 
features  on  specta-color  presentations  of 
food,  and  other  sections  of  effective  news¬ 
paper  ads,  as  well  as  a  section  dealing 
with  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Sunday  comic,  and  the  uses  that  can  be 
made  of  the  comic  section  for  advertising 
purposes. 

A  section  prepared  by  the  Seattle 
Times,  highlighted  the  various  ways  in 
which  a  newspaper  can  be  put  to  use  for 
an  advertiser — color,  comics,  FOR,  and 
how  these  look  to  the  advertiser,  as  well 
as  the  reader. 

The  least  measureable  aspect  is  the 
creative.  What  can  and  has  been  mea¬ 
sured  is  the  response  built  by  reader  self- 
realization,  by  acquisition  of  responsibili¬ 
ty,  and  by  the  set-up  of  a  page,  editorial 
placement  and  style.  He  also  emphasized 
that  education  “makes  for  more  selective 
use  of  papers.” 

Jim  Dunaway,  the  Bureau’s  creative 
manager,  and  a  former  agency  man  him¬ 
self,  then  addressed  the  group.  The  keys 
to  advertising,  he  said,  were  “specificity, 
siipplicity  and  style.”  Dunaway  then  ex¬ 
plained  various  ways  in  which  ads  could 
be  presented:  flex-form,  ad-a-card, 
stick/preprints,  multi-page  inserts  or 
flag-wavers. 

In  discussing  the  idea  of  pre-printed 
inserts,  Dunaway  and  Bondy  mentioned 
last  year’s  Persona  razor  blade  fiasco. 
Bondy  said  that  the  evidence  now  points 
to  industrial  sabotage  by  Persona  competi¬ 
tors. 

Bondy  also  emphasized  the  use  of  color 
in  the  Sunday  roto  magazines,  or  in  com¬ 
ics,  and  said  that  there  were  many  and 
varied  ways  in  which  this  might  be  used. 

Following  lunch  at  Christ  Celia’s  restau¬ 


Anton  Bondy 


rant  the  group  reassembled  at  the  New 
York  Times,  where  Martin  Enright,  the 
personable  director  of  the  Times’  tour  de¬ 
partment,  led  the  group  on  a  tour  of  the 
Times  city  room,  ad  department,  as  well 
as  the  composing  room. 

Enright  said  that  the  official  attitude 
about  the  possibility  of  a  strike  by  the 
New  York  unions  against  the  papers  on 
March  31  was  “hopeful”  that  the  strike 
could  be  avoided.  He  paid  particular 
praise  to  the  International  Typographers’ 
Union,  calling  it  the  most  “forward- 
thinking”  union. 

To  point  up  the  difficulties  he  said  the 
New  York  papers  were  operating  under, 
Enright  said  that  the  only  major  innova¬ 
tion  that  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Times’  since  it  was  founded,  was  the 
Harris  linotype  machine,  as  an  1886  inno¬ 
vation,  that  hardly  classified  as  a  major 
improvement.  Enright  said  that  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  paper  is  put  together  is 
“19th  century.” 

He  did,  however,  show  and  explain  the 
new  computer  information  retrieval  sys¬ 
tem  that  the  Times  is  installing,  and 
which  w’ould  be  fully  operational  by  the 
end  of  the  decade. 

Enright  said  that  “sooner  or  later”  the 
New  York  papers  would  have  to  get 
around  to  the  use  of  color,  and  that  the 
papers  had  received  complaints  from 
agencies  and  advertisers  that  not  having 
color  for  the  New  York  market  was  “a 
disgrace.”  In  place  of  the  New  York  pa¬ 
pers,  many  advertisers  have  begun  to  rely 
more  upon  local  suburban  papers  for  the 
placement  of  color  ads.  Enright  said  that 
the  question  of  color  and  its’  use  by  the 
New  York  papers  is  related  to  the  time 
involved  in  production,  the  antiquated 
equipment  currently  in  use,  and  difficul¬ 
ties  caused  by  plant  locations  in  or  near 
mid- town  New  York. 

Enright  provided  a  wealth  of  fascinat¬ 
ing  detail  on  the  personnel  and  production 
schedule  of  the  Times,  relating  that  dur¬ 
ing  an  average  week,  the  size  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
combined  daily  paper  for  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

• 

Outdoor  winner 

The  Detroit  News  was  named  a  winner 
in  the  40th  Outdoor  Advertising  Competi¬ 
tion,  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Outdoor 
Advertising,  for  its  billboard  promoting 
local  reporters  for  the  News. 
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Gloria  Biggs  named 
editor  and  publisher 

Gloria  Biggs,  women’s  editor  of  the 
Gannett  Group’s  newspaper  Today  at 
Cape  Kennedy,  will  become  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Melbourne  Times,  the 
first  woman  to  be  promoted  to  publisher 
among  Gannett’s  53  daily  newspapers. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 
president,  announced  Mrs.  Biggs’  promo¬ 
tion  and  urged  that  more  newspaper¬ 
women  prepare  themselves  to  assume 
such  top  management  posts. 

“We  expect  Mrs.  Biggs’  example  in 
preparing  for  and  accepting  this  new  ex¬ 
ecutive  challenge  will  point  the  way  to 
still  more  such  moves  within  the  Gannett 
Group  and  in  the  newspaper  industry  in 
general’’  he  said. 

Mrs.  Biggs  succeeds  editor  Homer  Pyle 
of  the  afternoon  daily.  Pyle’s  promotion 
to  another  Gannett  Group  newspaper  is 
to  be  announced  shortly,  Neuharth  said. 

Mrs.  Biggs  joined  Today  as  women’s 
editor  in  February,  1966,  a  month  before 
publication  of  the  paper.  She  has  won 
four  Penney-Missouri  awards  for  excel¬ 
lence.  She  has  also  served  as  women’s 
editor  of  the  Gannett  News  Service. 


Bodton  Globe  is  added 
to  Justice  Dept,  suit 

Pursuant  to  a  federal  judge’s  instruc¬ 
tions  issued  last  Fall  that  the  Justice 
Department  include  one  or  two  newspa¬ 
pers  as  test  cases  in  an  antitrust  action 
directed  at  territorial  licensing  agree¬ 
ments  arranged  by  newspaper  syndicates, 
the  Department  has  added  the  Globe 
Newspaper  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Globe  to  the  three  other  defendants  in  the 
1967  suit. 

The  original  defendants  are  Hearst 
Corporation  (King  Features  Syndicate), 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  which  distributes 
features  through  its  Publishers  Hall  divi¬ 
sion,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  Inc. 

HEW  is  sued  by  paper 
for  violating  Fol 

A  suit  has  been  filed  by  the  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post  in  U.S.  District 
Court,  Camden,  charging  Casper  W. 
Weinberger,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  with  violation  of 
the  1970  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  suit  stems  from  unsucessful  at¬ 
tempts  in  recent  months  by  the  Courier- 
Post  to  gain  access  to  inspection  reports 
on  South  Jersey  Nursing  homes.  'Those 
establishments,  to  be  eligible  to  accept 
patients  whose  costs  are  paid  by  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Administration  (SSA), 
must  meet  the  standards  of  that  agency. 
The  SSA  makes  periodic  inspections  of 
the  nursing  homes  to  assure  compliance. 

To  date,  however,  the  SSA,  a  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  has  refused  to  give  the  Courier- 
Post  access  to  those  reports. 


Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  announced 
February  22  record  sales  and  operating 
earnings  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 

1972.  The  company  also  announced  that 
1972  results  included  an  extraordinary 
charge  to  reflect  the  financial  effects  of 
the  rapid  conversion  of  its  production 
methods  from  “hot-metal”  to  computer¬ 
ized  photo  compositon.  Booth  also 
confirmed  the  previously  announced  agree¬ 
ment  to  issue  902,128  common  shares  in 
exchange  for  Parade  magazine  is  proceed¬ 
ing  toward  completion  in  March. 

Sales  for  the  year  advanced  12.3  per¬ 
cent  to  $73,027,974.  Income  before  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  charge  equalled  $8,086,226,  or 
$2.02  per  share,  15.2  percent  above  1971 
net  income  of  $7,016,922,  or  $1.75  per 
share.  Marvin  L.  Huston,  vice  president- 
finance,  stated:  “In  consideration  of  the 
rapid  change-over  of  the  company’s  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  from  “hot-metal”  to  com¬ 
puterized  photo  composition,  it  was  the 
decision  of  management  and  the  board  of 
directors,  in  consultation  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  independent  public  accountants,  to 
reflect  an  extraordinary  charge  of  $1,257,- 
412  in  1972.  This  sum  reflects,  after  giv¬ 
ing  consideration  to  applicable  income 
taxes,  tbe  estimated  amount  by  which  un¬ 
depreciated  book  value  exceeds  market 
value  of  equipment  made  obsolete  by  the 
new  methods. 

After  giving  effect  to  this  charge,  net 
income  for  the  year  equalled  $6,828,814. 

During  1972,  three  of  Booth’s  eight 
newspapers  completed  the  change  in  com¬ 
position  methods;  the  remaining  five 
newspapers  will  complete  the  change-over 
before  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of 

1973.  This  unprecedented  short  timeframe 
was  given  impetus  through  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  with  the  union  represent¬ 
ing  the  major  portion  of  the  company’s 
employees  which  allows  the  conversion  to 
be  completed  with  greater  efficiency. 

Shareholders  equity,  after  giving  effect 
to  the  charge,  equalled  $58,435,254  at  1972 
year-end,  6.6  percent  above  1971  and  a 
record  level  for  the  company. 

On  January  10,  1973,  Booth  announced 
an  agreement  in  principle  with  Whitney 
Communications  Corporation,  New  York 
City,  under  which  Booth  would  issue  902,- 
128  shaies  of  common  stock  in  exchange 
for  Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Whitney  Communications. 

Gordon  Craig,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president,  of  Booth  stated:  “The  pro 
forma  company  will  have  a  substantially 
diversified  geographic  operating  base,  will 
derive  one-third  of  its  revenues  from  out¬ 
side  the  State  of  Michigan  and  will  have 
a  higher  projected  earnings  growth  rate 
than  that  of  Booth’s  existing  properties.” 

Craig  continued,  “Also  on  a  pro  forma 
basis,  1972  and  1971  restated  earnings 
will  show  dilution  of  approximately  10 
percent  from  reported  results.  Based  upon 
present  1973  budget  planning  of  both 
Booth  and  Parade,  it  is  expected  there 
will  be  no  dilution  of  Booth’s  1973  per 
share  earnings. 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  eight  daily  newspapers  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  markets  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
WTWO,  a  VHF  television  station  located 
in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 


Com  Corp.  (OTC) 
Cowles  Comm  (NY 
Dow  Jones  (OTC) 


Media  General  (AMEX) 
Multimedia  (OTC) 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  ’!! 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC) 

Ouebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE) 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .. 


Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .... 
Berkey  Photo  (NYSE) 
Boise  Cascade  (NYSE) 


Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE) 
Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  ... 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE) 
Domtar  (AMEX)  . 


(NYSE) 


Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .. 
Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE) 


International  Paper  (NYSE) 


LogEtronics  (OTC) 


Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE) 


Southland  Paper  (6tC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


Foote.  Cone.  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Frank.  Clinton  E.  (OTC)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham.  Harper  S  Steers  (OTC) 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . . 
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AP  bond  tables  add  p/e 

The  Associated  Press,  which  introduced 
price/earnings  ratios  into  weekly  and  dai¬ 
ly  stock  market  tables,  now  plans  to  add 
yield  information  to  its  daily  bond  trad¬ 
ing  reports.  Starting  in  March,  the  AP 
will  produce  a  new  style  table  covering 
corporate  bond  trading  on  the  New  York 
and  American  exchanges,  with  a  column 
giving  the  yield,  or  percentage  of  return 
on  investment,  of  the  bond. 
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Gallagher’s 
annual  report 
to  AP  members 

Censorship,  harassment  of  reporters 
and  “a  spreading  cloak  of  secrecy”  made 
news  reporting  more  difficult  in  1972 
than  any  time  since  World  War  II,  Wes 
Gallagher,  president  of  the  Associated 
Press,  reported  this  week. 

“Tight  control  of  the  news  in  many 
areas  by  the  U.S.  government,  coupled 
with  attacks  on  the  press,  were  echoed 
abroad  by  increasing  censorship  in  for¬ 
eign  states,”  Gallagher  said  in  his  annual 
report  to  AP  members. 

“Three  of  these  states  were  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  United  States — South 
Vietnam,  South  Korea  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  But  Latin  America,  too,  came  un¬ 
der  increasing  dictatorial  control  with  re¬ 
sulting  censorship  and  secrecy.” 

He  noted  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision 
rejecting  newsmen’s  First  Amendment 
rights  to  withhold  sources  from  grand 
juries. 

Tougher  restrirtions  abroad 

Abroad,  Gallagher  said,  there  were 
tough  censorship  measures  by  military 
regimes  in  Brazil,  Peru  and  Argentina. 

“Chile,  while  avowing  press  freedom, 
monitored  correspondents’  outgoing  copy 
and  occasionally  threatened  vague  ‘sanc¬ 
tions’  against  AP  correspondents  whose 
factual  dispatches  irritated  the  regime,” 
he  said. 

Gallagher  said  there  was  “pervasive 
censorship”  in  the  Philippines.  Egypt,  he 
said,  “maintained  close  surveillance  of 
outgoing  copy  though  dispatches  were  not 
tampered  with.” 

For  the  second  year,  AP  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  a  correspondent  in  Iraq,  he  said. 
Andrew  Torchia,  AP  correspondent  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  was  held  several  days  in 
a  military  prison  in  Uganda  where  he 
was  covering  a  story. 

“There  was  no  censorship  in  Vietnam, 
but  newsmen’s  movements  in  the  field  be¬ 
came  more  circumscribed  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  presence,  and  logistics  support, 
waned,”  Gallagher  said. 

“At  times,  for  example  during  the 
heavy  bombing  of  the  north,  official  secre¬ 
cy  was  imposed  on  information  that  had 
been  readily  available  before.” 

Notable  record 

Despite  the  problems,  Gallagher  said, 
the  AP  wrote  a  notable  record  in  report¬ 
ing  a  year  of  astonishing  news — ^the 
U.S.  election.  President  Nixon’s  trip  to 
China,  the  Vietnam  negotiations,  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Israeli  athletes  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  the  last  Apollo  trip  to  the  moon, 
and  the  shooting  of  Gov.  George  C.  Wal¬ 
lace. 

“Neither  in  Latin  America  nor  else¬ 
where,”  Gallagher  said,  “did  AP  submit 
to  any  censorship  at  the  source  and  it 
continued  to  report  the  news  fully  and 
objectively,  though  governmental  efforts 
at  news  control  made  sources  and  in¬ 


formation  less  accessible  and  the  report¬ 
er’s  job  more  difficult.” 

Censorship  efforts  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  Gallagher  said,  made  it  all  the 
more  necessary  to  get  behind  official  bar¬ 
riers  through  news  enterprise  and  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting. 

He  cited  as  examples  AP  special  corre¬ 
spondent  Peter  Arnett’s  trip  to  Hanoi  to 
interview  American  prisoners  of  war,  the 
Washington  special  assignment  team’s  re¬ 
port  linking  the  Watergate  break-in  to 
the  Committee  for  Re-Election  of  the 
President,  and  Jean  Heller’s  expose  of  a 
government-run,  experiment  with  black 
syphilis  patients  that  resulted  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths. 

Gallagher  said  AP’s  coverage  of  the 
presidential  campaign  and  election  was 
faster  and  more  accurate  than  ever.  He 
said  channeling  all  copy  through  a  spe¬ 
cial  desk  in  Washington  provided  better 
backgrounding  and  coherence,  and  the  use 
of  computerized  copy  processing  provided 
vote  tables  “virtually  without  error — 
something  unheard  of  in  the  days  of  man¬ 
ual  punching.” 

Sixth  Pulitzer  won 

Pictures  by  AP’s  Horst  Faas  and 
Michel  Laurent  of  a  public  execution  by 
bayonet  in  Bangladesh  won  a  Pulitzer 
Price  in  1972 — the  sixth  Pulitzer  for  pho¬ 
tography  by  AP  staffers  in  the  last  eight 
years. 

Gallagher  said  that  probably  1972’s  top 
photo  came  from  Vietnam,  made  by  Nick 
Ut,  an  AP  staffer,  showing  a  nude  Viet¬ 
namese  girl  running  down  a  highway  af¬ 
ter  a  misdirected  napalm  blast  set  her 
home  afire. 

The  AP  sports  department  met  its  big¬ 
gest  challenge  in  history  in  1972,  the 
report  said,  dealing  with  such  stories  as 
the  Olympics  and  the  first  baseball  play¬ 
ers  strike,  while  expanding  the  sports 
wire  by  4  hours  to  a  24-hour  circuit,  and 
further  computerizing  the  processing  of 
sports  copy. 

In  World  Services,  AP  hit  a  new  high 
in  the  number  of  subscribers,  opened  a 
cable  from  London  to  Johannesburg  for 
cablephotos,  extended  highspeed  financial 
tabular  service  to  Rome  and  the  U.S. 
teletypesetter  service  to  Guam.  Satellite 
circuits  were  expanded  to  Tokyo,  speed¬ 
ing  relay  of  Asian  news. 

AP  expanded  its  Portuguese  language 
news  service  and  extended  the  news  net¬ 
work  across  Brazil.  New  areas  of  AP 
news  distribution  in  1972  were  Bangla¬ 
desh,  Nepal  and  Surinam,  and  major 
growth  for  AP’s  news  and  photo  services. 

Price/eamings  ratios  were  included  for 
the  first  time  last  year  in  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  AP  newspaper  stock  tables. 

In  the  technical  field,  Gallagher  said, 
the  extension  of  cathode  ray  tube  editing 
of  major  trunk  wires  reduced  errors  and 
increased  the  number  of  words  trans¬ 
mitted,  accompanied  by  a  one-third  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  New  York  teletype  operating 
staff.  Since  the  first  computers  were  in¬ 
troduced  in  1970,  the  AP  has  eliminated 
150  teletype  operating  positions,  Gallagh¬ 
er  said. 

AP’s  broadcast  department  added  78 
stations  during  1972,  bringing  the  total  to 
3,382,  Gallagher  said.  AP  Photocolor  was 
provided  102  television  stations  in  the 


U.S.,  4  in  Canada,  and  18  overseas. 

In  cable  television,  AP  added  12  systems 
for  a  total  of  148. 

Gallagher  said  AP  ended  the  year  with 
1,259  newspaper  members  on  the  wire, 
numerically  unchanged  from  1971.  Eleven 
members  quit  because  they  discontinued 
publication. 

• 

Criminal  offender 
records  closed  to 
Mass,  news  media 

Brockton,  Massachusetts  District  Court 
Judge  George  Covett  has  instructed  the 
court  clerk  to  give  out  no  information  to 
news  media  on  cases  that  have  been  set¬ 
tled  or  pending. 

In  an  order  issued  January  8,  the  judge 
cited  Chapter  805  of  the  Massachusetts 
Laws  of  1972  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  administration  of  a  “criminal 
offender  record  information  system”  and 
limiting  dissemination  of  information  to 
“criminal  justice  agencies  and  such  other 
agencies  as  are  authorized  access  to  such 
records.” 

At  issue  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
statute  to  apply  in  current  cases  as  well 
as  past.  Tom  Murphy,  managing  editor  of 
the  Waltham  News-Tribune  and  co- 
chairman  of  Massachusetts  Press-Bar 
Association,  was  critical  of  the  judge’s 
actions: 

“In  my  talk  with  the  judge,  I  disagreed 
with  his  interpretation  of  the  word  offend¬ 
er  to  include  those  currently  on  trial, 
who  are  not  offenders,”  said  Murphy.  “I 
argued  that  with  the  exception  of  prior 
records,  the  statute  should  not  apply  to 
pending  cases,  and  further  maintained 
that  if  our  reporters  had  to  rely  on  what 
they  heard  in  the  courtroom,  there  would 
be  danger  of  inaccuracy  and  some  doubt 
as  to  the  disposition.” 

The  judge’s  decision  prevented  Bob 
Burns,  of  local  radio  station  WKOW, 
from  obtaining  background  information 
on  a  pending  case. 

A  meeting  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Criminal  History  System  is  scheduled  for 
early  February,  at  which  time  the  judge 
said  he  would  ask  for  a  clarification  from 
the  State  Attorney  General. 

The  law,  which  prohibits  dispensing  of 
information  by  telephone  or  in  person, 
carries  a  penalty  of  $5,000  fine  and/or  one 
year  imprisonment. 

• 

Catholic  press  to  have 
own  teletype  network 

The  National  Catholic  News  Service 
and  most  of  the  weekly  newspapers  sub¬ 
scribing  to  it  will  start  a  nationwide 
teletype  network  on  May  1. 

This  was  announced  in  Washington  by 
the  Rev.  James  S.  Rausch,  general  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  United  States  Catholic  Confer¬ 
ence  and  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  and  by  A.  E.  P.  Wall, 
director  of  NC  News  Service. 

Under  an  agreement  to  share  wire 
transmission  facilities  with  Dow  Jones,  a 
special  Dow  Jones  circuit  will  be  available 
to  NC  News  Service  24  hours  a  day. 
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The  Big  Money  and  The  Consumer 


Money  Tree 


Getting  Adults  to  Use 
Baby  Products 


Milton  Moskowitz 


WITH  THE  U.S.  birth  rate  at  one  of  its  lowest 
levels  in  history,  a  company  might  be  in  trouble 
if  it  had  a  significant  share  of  its  business  tied  to  ba¬ 
bies.  The  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  get  adults  to  start 
using  your  products. 

That  advice. may  strike  you  as  outlandish.  After 
all,  how  many  adults  can  be  persuaded  to  eat  Gerber’s 
applesauce? 

On  the  other  hand,  Johnson  &  Johnson  has  shown 
that  it  is  possible  to  move  baby  products  out  of  the 
nursery.  J&J,  one  of  the  most  spectacular  performers 
in  the  drug  and  toiletries  industries,  has  accomplished 
that  feat  with  its  baby  powder  and  baby  shampoo. 

These  two  J&J  products  were  —  and  are  —  the 
leading  sellers  in  the  baby  market.  The  J&J  people 
reasoned:  If  they’re  good  enough  for  babies,  why  not 
for  their  parents? 


★  ★  ★ 


the  way  it’s  going  it  won’t  be  long  before  it  reaches 
that  magic  circle. 

Back  in  1937,  J&J  chalked  up  a  sales  volume  of 
$525.8  million.  Last  year  it  cleared  $1.3  billion.  Also, 
J&J  is  keeping  more  and  more  of  that  sales  dollar.  It 
earned  $41  million  in  1967.  Last  year  profits  came  in 
about  $120  million. 

There  are  only  some  40  companies  which  earn 
more  money  than  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

★  ★  ★ 

T&J’s  BEST-KNOWN  product  is  probably  the 
U  Band  Aid,  where  it  doesn’t  have  a  competitor  worth 
mentioning.  However,  the  company  fills  many  other 
places  in  your  medicine  cabinet.  Among  some  of  its 
other  products  are: 

Modess  sanitary  napkins,  Meds  tampons,  Stayfree 
sanitary  pads,  Micrin  mouthwash,  baby  oil,  baby 
cream,  baby  soap,  cotton  balls,  swabs,  gauze  pads, 
surgical  instruments  and  dressings,  Sine-Aid  headache 
remedy,  Tylenol  pain  reliever  and  Permacel  tapes. 

Headquartered  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  J&J  fields 
this  armada  of  health  products  through  a  maze  of 
companies  (at  the  last  count  there  were  88)  — and 
they  operate  throughout  the  world.  J&J  does  one-third 
of  its  business  outside  the  U.S. 

The  members  of  the  J&J  family  include  Chicopee 
Mills,  Jelco  Laboratories,  Ethicon,  McNeil  Laborato¬ 
ries  and  Pitman-Moore. 


WHY  NOT  INDEED?  J&J,  which  holds  60  per 
cent  of  the  $45  million  baby  powder  market,  be¬ 
gan  promoting  this  product  for  the  entire  family  about 
five  years  ago.  Result:  Its  baby  powder  sales  doubled. 

A  similar  strategy  was  then  employed  for  J&J’s 
baby  shampoo,  and  the  results  w'ere  equally  impres¬ 
sive.  Within  a  year  the  brand  moved  from  a  2  per  cent 
share  of  the  $350  million  shampoo  market  to  10  per 
cent,  outsold  only  by  two  Procter  &  Gamble  brands. 
Head  &  Shoulders  and  Prell. 

This  kind  of  fancy  footwork  is  typical  of  J&J,  a 
company  with  a  low  profile  but  an  enormously  high 
profit  margin.  Johnson  &  Johnson  doesn’t  rank  yet 
among  the  100  largest  companies  in  the  country  —  but 
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OF  COURSE,  if  there  was  any  company  with  a  clear 
insight  into  the  declining  birth  rate,  it  would  have 
to  be  J&J.  It’s  not  just  that  it  markets  so  many  prod¬ 
ucts  for  babies.  It  also  happens  that  one  of  its  divi¬ 
sions,  Ortho  Pharmaceutical  Corp.,  is  the  largest  sell¬ 
er  of  contraceptives.  Ortho,  in  fact,  is  the  only  com¬ 
pany  that  makes  every  kind  of  contraceptive  used  by 
women. 

So  J&J  is  in  the  lovely  position  of  having  its  cake 
and  eating  it  too.  While  one  division  is  selling  products 
for  babies,  another  is  selling  products  that  will  cut 
down  births.  And  meanwhile  the  baby  products  are 
being  moved  into  the  adult  market. 


C|r#ttick  Jfruf  nrrs 


Available  three  times  a  week. 


Typographically  speaking 


Ever  since  I  was  taking  infantry  train¬ 
ing  during  The  Big  War  in  Oregon  and 
freelancing  features  to  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal  up  in  Portland,  it’s  been  one  of  my 
favorite  newspapers. 

So  I  was  mightily  pleased  to  get  a 
missive  from  Ed  O’Meara,  managing  ed. 
He  and  new  editor  Donald  J.  Sterling,  Jr. 
had  facelifted  the  72-year-old  Journal  and 
wanted  to  thank  this  Editor  &  Publisher 
pillar  and  my  latest  book  for  providing 
input. 

The  Journal  wanted  to  look  as  different 
as  possible  from  its  sister  Oregonian,  both 
Newhouse  Newspapers.  Even  going  tab¬ 
loid  was  considered  until  the  mechanics 
proved  unfeasible.  Because  the  Big  0  had 
adopted  the  6-column  op  format,  the  Big  J 
had  to  do  something  else  in  the  broadsheet 
size. 

The  answer:  The  W-format. 

We’ve  been  giving  so  much  emphasis  to 
op  format  recently  that  we  ought  to 
remember  that  the  W-format  has  a  few 
things  going  for  it,  too. 

The  W-format  has  six  regular  columns 
plus  the  W  (for  “wide”,  of  course) 
column  which  is  1%  columns  wide.  That 
enables  the  use  of  “alleys”,  white  strips 
between  columns.  This  opens  up  the  page 
and  gives  the  “fresh  air”  that  pleases 
readers  so  much. 

You  don’t  have  to  fool  around  with  odd 
measure;  you  always  need  1-,  1%-  and 
2-column  setting  for  regular  editorial  use 
an3rway.  Stories  can  jump — or  be  bounced 
off — page  one  and  fit  perfectly  into  inside 
pages. 

The  Journal  uses  the  W-matter  in  a 
full-page  box  that  is  almost  always  in 
color.  This  is  usually  the  only  color  ele¬ 
ment  on  the  page  and  so  it  is  very  conspic¬ 


uous.  (On  the  reproduced  page  the  box  is 
in  a  magenta  a  little  purple-er  than  stand¬ 
ard  process  inks.)  It  contains  the 
weather  with  a  little  sketch;  bulletins;  the 
day’s  bright;  teasers  for  inside  features 
and  the  index. 

On  occasion  the  box  will  be  shortened  to 
allow  a  big,  or  interesting,  story  to  be 
played  clear  across  the  top  of  the  page. 

The  nameplate  is  in  Clarendon  and  con¬ 
tained  in  a  lozenge-shaped  panel.  Because 
“Oregon”  is  two  thirds  of  the  name  of 
competitive  big  sister,  it  is  played  down 
by  setting  in  Sans  Serifs. 

The  dots  in  the  bottom  frame  of  the 
panel  seem  ornamentiveal  but  actually 
signal  the  edition,  as  smaller  stars  or 
asterisks  do  in  most  papers. 

The  same  lozenge  device  and  Clarendon 
type  are  used  for  standing  heads  through¬ 
out  the  paper. 

Bodoni  Bold  heads  are  used  and  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  horizontal  makeup.  (As  a 
reminder:  Body  type  arranged  horizontal¬ 
ly  seems  to  have  a  smaller  mass  and  thus 
invited  readership  by  people  who  might 
hesitate  to  embark  on  w'hat  seems  a 
1-o-o-o-ng  story  dangling  in  a  single  col¬ 
umn.)  The  Journal  had  emphasized  vertical 
makeup  over  the  years  so  everyone  had  to 
adjust  thinking  to  the  opposite  orienta¬ 
tion.  But  there  were  no  problems.  So  those 
editors  who  hesitate  to  adopt  horizontal 
may  allay  their  fears. 

Note  the  flat  outline  arrow  above  the 
KISSINGER  head  in  columns  6-7  at  the 
fold.  It  flags  that  story  as  a  sidebar  to  the 
NORTH  VIET  one  above.  (It  is  flanked 
by  dotted  rules,  which  I  would  eliminate.) 

There  are  still  cutoff  rules  and 
30-dashes  on  this  page  which  might  well 
be  hellboxed. 

Because  the  W  column  takes  care  of  the 


By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 
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The  W-format 


short  bulletins  and  brights,  the  rest  of  the 
page  can  be  made  up  in  simple  building 
blocks  that  don’t  compete  with  each  other 
by  proximity. 

I  wish  I  could  show  you  all  eight  of  the 
pages  that  Brother  O’H  sent  me.  For  they 
show  the  gradual  steps  in  which  the 
changes  were  effected.  Brother  S.  figured 
that  a  traditional  newspaper  has  conserva¬ 
tive  readers  who  might  not  like  a  one-fell- 
swoop  change.  So  the  nameplate  was 
transmogrified  (how  do  you  like  that 
word,  eh?)  through  several  intermediate 
steps  into  its  present  form.  (Incidentally, 
the  Journal  used  11  different  flags  in  its 
lifetime  before  this  new  one.  No  sacred 
cow  here!  That’s  good!) 

The  new  format  was  promoted  hard. 
That,  too,  is  as  it  should  be.  Few  other 
occasions  offer  as  great  an  opportunity  for 
self-promotion.  (The  11  preceding  name¬ 
plates  were  shown  in  one  dandy  full-page 
ad.) 

It’s  good  to  hear  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  it’s  good  to  see  the  excit¬ 
ing  newspapering  that’s  going  on  up 
there. 

• 

Paper  frames  notice 
of  no  rate  increase 


One  Operation 


A  COLE  gluing  system  is  available 
for  your  press  to  glue  the  product 
as  it  comes  through  the  press 
and  over  the  former.  The  glued, 
folded  and  trimmed  product  de¬ 
livers  out  onto  the  conveyor  ready 
for  the  customer.  No  other  oper¬ 
ation  is  required. 

other  equipment 
available  for  rotary  presses: 

•  Double  Parallel  Folders 

•  Eighth  Folders 

•  Any  combination  of  operations 

•  Asbestos  Brake  Shoes  for  roll  stands 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

1637  W.  Main  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73106  Phone  AC  405,  236-8841 


The  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post  sent 
framed  parchments  to  3,000  businesses  in 
the  two-state  area  as  notification  that  the 
newspaper  was  not  increasing  advertising 
rates  despite  greater  circulation  and  high¬ 
er  production  costs. 

Signed  by  Herman  J.  Trasmondi,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  the  message  written  and 
reproduced  in  longhand  said  the  paper 
decided  to  “hold  the  line”  on  rates  even 
though  a  rate  increase  was  possible  under 
the  Federal  Government’s  Phase  III 
guidelines. 
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GLUES  TRIMS 


24,000  TV  Magazines  per  Hour! 


COLE  (Model  101)  Combination  Quarter-folder  with  two-knife 
trimmer,  and  vacuum  system  can  be  mounted  on  your  rotary 
press  to  produce  TV  magazines,  mini-tabs,  comics,  booklets, 
etc.  as  the  product  leaves  the  press. 
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K  you  own  a  V-l-P, 
we  have  some  good  news 


and  some  bad  news 


Expanded  models  accommodate  the  new  12-grid 
and  18-grid  V-I-Ps. 

We  also  offer  programmable  storage  for  up  to  32 
full  formats,  half  of  which  can  be  combined  with  text 
and  other  function  codes  for  automatic,  single-stroke 
perforation.  This  versatile  memory  system  accepts 
code  strings  up  to  96  characters  long  in  eight  key 
positions.  And  to  make  it  even  more  flexible,  each  of 
these  can  be  split  into  two  strings  of  48  characters  each. 

With  all  the  special  features  on  our  MPM-6  it  just 
doesn’t  pay  to  wait  for  your  mule  to  die. 

For  full  details  call  us  collect  in  the  West  at  (206) 
747-6960,  in  the  East  at  (404)  344-9291.  Or  write  our 
General  Sales  Manager,  Automix  Keyboards,  Inc., 

3480  Greenbrier  Pkwy.  S.W.,  Suite  224, 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30331. 


The  bad  news: 

If  you’re  driving  your  Mergenthaler  V-l-P  with 
anything  but  our  MPM-6  counting  keyboard  it’s  slowing 
you  down  and  it’s  costing  you  money. 


And  now  the  good  news; 

AKI’s  new  MPM-6  is  easier  to  operate,  more 
flexible  and  it  costs  less  than  its  lowest  priced 
competitor.  It  can  pay  for  itself  fast  in  terms  of 
increased  output  with  fewer  errors. 

For  example,  your  present  keyboard  probably  has 
an  automatic  last  word  delete.  But  only  the  MPM-6 
deletes  the  word  and  restores  the  line  length  counter 
and  in-range  signals.  All  with  one  tap.  All  in  about  a 
second.  And  the  32-character  visual  display  built 
into  the  front  panel  shows  the  operator  exactly 
what’s  what. 

The  MPM-6  comes  with  64  width  circuit  receptacles 
for  up  to  64  distinct  type  faces,  and  any 
6, 12  or  18  fonts  can  be  defined  for  on-line  r  ^ 
use.  The  first  six  are  included  in  the  price  ^ 

of  the  machine  and  are  fwm  iHii 

programmed  to  match  any  six 
faces  you 


See  us  in  Booths  1814-1820  at  GRAPHIC  ARTS  73. 
March  15-17,  at  the  Charlotte  Merchandise  Marf— 
And  ask  about  our  UltraSeries  of  editing  terminals. 


140  students  create  ads  for  merchants  Stanford  Daily 

goes  independent 


The  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal  a 
Copley  Newspaper,  under  publisher  D. 
Ray  Wilson  has  hit  upon  an  advertising 
idea  that  has  won  the  continued  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  readers,  merchants  and  high 
school  students. 

The  48-page  special  Ad  Craft  section 
features  local  students'  creative  advertis¬ 
ing  efforts,  sponsored  by  local  merchants 
in  competition  with  each  other  for  top 
honors.  The  program  this  year  consisted 
of  125  participating  high  school  students, 
with  118  sponsoring  merchants,  represent¬ 
ing  students  from  six  area  high  schools 
and  merchants  from  seven  communities. 

The  Ad  Craft  program  was  started  by 
general  manager,  Arnold  A.  De  Luca,  who 
was  advertising  director  at  the  time  of  Ad 
Craft’s  inception  in  1969. 

De  Luca  said  that  both  students  and 
merchants  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
Ad  Craft  program  and  that  every  year 
the  special  section  continues  to  grow  in 
linage.  The  students,  as  well  as  their  par¬ 
ents  seem  to  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  seeing  their  creative  work  published, 
the  sponsoring  merchants  enjoy  working 
with  the  students  and  the  merchants  get  a 
great  deal  of  comment  from  readers  that 
like  the  unique  idea  of  publishing  adver¬ 
tisements  created  by  area  students. 

The  students,  representing  six  area 
high  schools,  can  work  singularly  or  in 
teams  of  two,  at  the  discretion  of  their 
classroom  instructor.  The  ads  must  be  of 
their  own  creation  and  are  judged  by  a 
panel  of  five  judges  on  the  basis  of  origi¬ 
nality,  art,  idea,  copy  and  theme  com¬ 
pleteness.  Many  instructors  now  include 
the  Ad  Craft  program  as  part  of  their 
regular  teaching  unit  in  journalism,  mar¬ 
keting  and  art  classes. 

Students  are  assigned  their  local  mer¬ 
chants  at  random  during  September  and 
have  until  the  second  week  of  December  to 
complete  the  final  advertisement  for  pub¬ 
lication  during  the  last  week  of  December. 
De  Luca  said  it  is  rare  when  a  student 
does  not  complete  the  assigned  project  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  special  section. 

Each  ad  that  is  published  carries  the 
name  of  the  student  and  the  school  that 
the  student  attends.  All  editorial  material 
in  the  Ad  Craft  section  is  on  the  students 
working  at  the  project,  their  classroom 
activities  and  sponsoring  merchants,  in 
order  to  create  more  reader  interest  in  the 
project,  and  at  the  same  time  give  more 
recognition  to  the  students  and  their  in¬ 
structors. 

The  four  winning  ads  are  again  pub¬ 
lished  at  a  later  date,  along  with  the 
pictures  of  the  student  designers.  Win¬ 
ning  students,  along  with  their  parents, 
instructors  and  sponsoring  merchants  are 
also  honored  at  a  special  awards  luncheon 
and  plaques  are  presented  at  that  time  to 
the  winning  students  and  schools  com¬ 
memorate  the  annual  event.  The  original 
winning  ads  are  also  custom  framed  and 
present  to  the  sponsoring  merchants  along 
with  prize  ribbons. 

Every  student  that  completes  the  proj¬ 
ect  gets  a  certificate  of  merit  from  the 
Journal  and  certificates  of  participation 
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are  given  to  all  sponsoring  merchants. 

De  Luca  said  that  the  ads  in  the  section 
usually  run  from  pure  amateur  to  very 
professional  and  that  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  encouraged  to  continue  in  the 
advertising  and  art  field,  after  seeing  the 
i-esults  of  their  creative  ability  published 
and  recognized  for  excellence. 

This  year  the  Journal’s  readers  were 
challenged  to  match  their  wits  against  the 
panel  of  judges  and  select  what  they 
thought  would  be  the  four  winning  adver¬ 
tisements.  A  prize  of  $50  was  offered  to 
the  earliest  postmarked  correct  entry.  The 
reader  participation  was  in  advance  of  the 
official  announcement  and  in  no  way  had 
an  effect  upon  how  the  judges  selected  the 
winning  ads. 


House  plan  ad  kit 
offered  by  ad  director 

The  second  edition  of  a  complete  “kit” 
for  newspapers  to  sell  and  print  their 
own  tabloid  size  “House  Plans  Book”  has 
been  prepared  by  Meridan  (Miss.)  Star, 
advertising  director,  Otis  Headley. 

The  kit  contains  over  25  house  plans  in 
2,  3,  and  4  column  sizes,  related  news 
copy,  a  color  registered  cover  page,  plus 
ad  ideas  and  tips  on  successfully  selling 
the  section. 

Over  25  newspapers  used  the  kit  last 
year  and  had  tabloids  ranging  from  16  to 
56  pages.  It  is  aimed  at  the  multi-million 
dollar  housing  market  and  boasts  unusu¬ 
ally  high  readership  and  longevity.  The 
1973  edition  has  been  expanded  to  carry 
more  news  copy,  and  contains  ample  ma¬ 
terial  to  fill  a  successful  edition. 

The  cost  of  the  kit  ranges  from  $60  to 
$85,  depending  on  circulation  size. 


The  Stanford  Daily  has  begun  publica¬ 
tion  as  an  independent,  nonprofit  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Previously  published  by  the  Associated 
Students,  the  newspaper  now  is  controlled 
by  a  board  of  directors  which  includes  a 
student  majority  of  five  among  it  nine 
members. 

The  editor-in-chief,  who  is  elected  by 
the  staff,  serves  as  president,  with  the 
business  manager  as  vice-president. 

The  Daily  and  the  University  are  in 
the  final  stages  of  negotiating  a  three 
year  lease  by  which  the  newspaper  will 
retain  its  present  offices,  paying  for 
taxes,  utilities,  maintenance  and  insurance 
on  its  offices. 

Payments  of  $17,500  now  received  an¬ 
nually  from  the  University  for  4,000  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  newspaper  for  faculty  and 
staff  will  end  in  1974-75.  Student  fees  of 
$2  per  person  annually  also  will  be 
phased  down  to  $1  next  year  and  then 
eliminated. 

In  an  editorial  concerning  its  new 
status,  The  Daily  noted  that  “most  impor¬ 
tantly,  there  will  no  longer  be  the  threat 
of  potential  censorhip  by  the  University 
or  the  Associated  Students.”  (More  than 
a  decade  ago  the  student  government 
withheld  its  funds  from  the  paper  for  a 
brief  time.) 

Student  newspapers  which  have  reor¬ 
ganized  on  an  independent  basis  in  recent 
years  include  the  Daily  Californian  at 
Berkeley,  the  University  of  Kentucky 
Kernel,  the  University  of  Oregon  Daily 
Emerald,  and  the  Florida  State  Flam¬ 
beau. 

Campuses  where  independence  is  under 
study  include  the  University  of  Florida 
and  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

College  newspapers  with  a  long  history 
of  editorial  and  financial  independence  in¬ 
clude  the  Cornell  Daily  Sun,  the  Daily 
Dartmouth,  the  Harvard  Crimson,  the 
University  of  Michigan  Daily,  and  the 
Yale  Daily  News. 

• 

Suspension  is  lifted 
against  Yillanovian 

The  Yillanovian,  the  student  weekly 
newspaper  of  Villanova  University,  re¬ 
sumed  publication  on  February  14. 

The  paper  had  been  suspended  and  its 
funds  cut  off  by  University  president  Rev. 
Edward  J.  McCarthy  on  December  11 
(E&P  Dec.  16)  for  publishing  “tasteless 
material”.  Particularly  objected  to  was  “a 
sexually  explicit”  quote  in  an  article  about 
a  lecture  by  a  member  of  the  Gay  Ac¬ 
tivists  Alliance. 

Eugene  Ruane,  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation,  said  that  a  three-member  re¬ 
view  board  is  being  formed  to  advise  the 
newspaper  on  its  content.  Ruane  stressed 
that  the  board  would  not  act  as  a  censor, 
but  would  be  available  to  answer  questions 
from  the  staff  about  controversial  or  sen¬ 
sitive  material. 

Members  of  the  board  are  Ruane, 
vicepresident  of  student  affairs  Dr.  James 
S.  Duffy,  and  a  student  to  be  named. 
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Introducing  NEWSWR  APPER. 

A  new  concept  in  bundle  protection. 


Use  it  only  when  you  need  it. 

Now  you  con  protect  your  news¬ 
paper  bundles  from  wind,  rain,  and 
snow  with  NEWSWRAPPER— a  sim¬ 
ple,  inexpensive  system  that  provides 
outstanding  bundle  protection  at  a 
low  per  bundle  cost. 

NEWSWRAPPER  iso  plosticfilm  en- 
veloper  that  easily  fits 
into  your  produc- 
;  tion  line  (it’s  only 
•  32  inches  long) 

^  just  ahead  of  the 


bottom  wrapper  and 


tying  machine. 


Only  when  the 


weather  dictates. 


NEWSWRAPPER  is  activated  and  a 
sleeve  of  plastic  film  is  applied 
around  each  stack  before  the  bottom 
wrap  is  applied  and  the  stack  tied. 

Maximum  bundle  protection. 

The  top,  bottom,  and  ends  of  the 
bundle  are  completely  protected  by 
the  plastic  film,  and  after  tying,  the 
overlap  of  film  width  provides  sub¬ 
stantial  side  protection,  too. 

The  paper  bottom  wrap  is  used 
with  the  film  to  double  protect  against 
rough  drop  surfaces.  It  also  permits 


more  reliable  routing  through  the  ty 


ing  machine,  belt  conveyors,  chutes. 


and  deflectors. 


NEWSWRAPPER  uses  tough  but 


inexpensive  Vi  mil  thick  plastic  film 
for  maximum  protection  at  minimum 
cost.  Film  up  to  24  inches  wide  can 
be  used. 

Fully  field  proved. 

In  more  than  two  years  operation 
at  a  Midwest  newspaper,  NEWS- 
WRAPPER  has  proved  to  be  a  com- 
pletely  successful  concept  in 
economical  bundle  protection.  For 
full  information,  contact  your  Cutler- 
Hammer  man  today.  Or  contact  us 
direct  at  34th  and  Walnut,  Denver, 


Colorado  80205. 


Phone:  (303)  266-1943. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
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Press  finds  Halloween  sadism 
rare  but  warns  of  danger 


wire  services,  syndicates  and  media  asso¬ 
ciations. 

The  council  received  about  100  stories 
which  appeared  in  papers  around  the 
country  dealing  directly  with  the  problem, 
utilizing  material  from  the  council’s  kit  in 
many  cases. 

The  council  is  investigating  incidents 
which  were  reported  in  papers  this  Hal¬ 
loween  and  has  found  105  which  could  be 
traced  by  police  or  termed  by  police  as 
highly  questionable. 

Only  one  arrest  was  found,  a  10-year- 
old  boy  who  admitted  he  was  playing  a 
prank  on  another  youngster. 

Which  leaves  this  question  in  the  minds 
of  council  members: 

How  much  does  publicity  encourage  ac¬ 
tivity,  as  in  skyjackings,  bomb  scares, 
suicides,  etc? 

A  council  spokesman  said  it  believes,  in 
the  area  of  Halloween  incidents,  that  ex¬ 
cessive  publicity  triggers  many  hoaxes 
and  can  also  trigger  the  real  sadist. 

Is  there  a  way,  the  council  asks,  to 
reduce  this,  without  infringing  on  the 
readers’  right  to  know? 

• 

New  quarters 
for  D.C.  area 
weekly  chain 


New'spapers  bore  down  hard  this  year 
in  reporting  hoaxes  at  Halloween  time 
such  as  children  being  given  tainted 
treats  and  harmful  objects  during  their 
“trick  or  treat”  rounds. 

As  a  result  of  the  intensified  campaign, 
the  number  of  incidents  was  down  all  over 
the  country,  according  to  a  survey  by  the 
Confectionery  Industry  Education  Council 
of  Chicago. 

The  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune  did  a 
particularly  effective  job  with  a  story 
headed:  “Booby-Trapped  Candy  May  Be 
Youngsters  ‘Trick’  on  Adults  for  Atten¬ 
tion.” 

A  Royal  Oak  detective  reported  that  the 
community  had  no  incidents  of  doctored 
treats  this  Halloween  and  he  believes  that 
surrounding  communities  were  also  free 
of  this  type  of  complaint. 

The  same  detective  said  it  was  quite 
possible  the  Tribune  story  w'as  largely 
responsible  for  eliminating  the  problem  in 
Royal  Oak  this  year. 

Steven  Finlay,  Tribune  reporter,  talked 
with  a  police  lieutenant  in  the  course  of 
rounding  up  a  Halloween  hoax  story  in 
which  he  quoted  the  policeman  as  saying 
after  inspecting  candy  which  a  mother 
complained  had  a  pin  in  it: 

“Hell,  look  at  this  thing,”  as  he  held  up 
a  sucker  and  pointed  to  a  fully  exposed 
pin  attached  to  its  side. 

Center  of  attention 

“These  crazy  kids  want  a  reaction  from 
their  parents  so  they  lick  a  lollypop  and 
paste  a  pin  to  it.  Suddenly  the  kid  and  his 
sucker  are  the  center  of  attention.” 

One  of  two  other  pieces  of  candy  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  police,  Finlay  w^rote,  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  work  of  the  child  himself — 
a  penny  treat  with  a  piece  of  glass  stuck 
to  the  side  which  would  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  detect  at  a  glance. 

The  third  “tainted”  treat  w’as  an  old 
chocolate  turned  a  little  white  in  one  spot. 
The  parent  thought  it  was  poisoned. 

Finlay  said  that  the  one  policeman’s 
conclusions  were  not  unique.  He  talked 
with  police  in  nearby  communities  who 
weren’t  sure  that  doctored  Halloween  can¬ 
dy  was  the  product  of  lurking  sadists. 

One  officer  told  Finlay  he  didn’t  think 
“our  society  is  that  sick  yet.” 

Nationally,  Finlay  said  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  source,  there  have  been  no 
knowTi  injuries  caused  by  children  biting 
into  tainted  treats,  nor  have  there  been 
any  arrests  or  convictions  of  candy  booby- 
trappers. 

Among  papers  checking  in  at  the  con¬ 
fectionery  group’s  behest  were  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  (Ga.)  Journal,  which  quoted  police  as 
saying  that  99  percent  of  trick-treat  booby 
traps  are  false. 

This  has  become  so  widespread,  said  the 
Journal,  that  police  across  the  country  are 
becoming  skeptical  over  the  number  of 
“Halloween  cases”  each  year. 

A  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 


Tribune  report  stated  that  police  in  Iowa 
towns  have  been  unable  to  confirm  a  sin¬ 
gle  one  of  the  Halloween  reports  this 
year. 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
pointed  to  a  new  state  law  enacted  this 
year  which  made  it  a  felony  to  place 
harmful  objects  in  food,  or  to  give  food 
with  the  intent  of  hurting  people. 

A  police  official  told  reporter  David  W. 
Martin  he  wanted  “parents  to  know  that 
this  new  law  increases  their  chances  of 
effectively  prosecuting  sadistic  pranksters 
who  try  to  hurt  their  children.” 

Gary  Gerhardt,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News  police  reporter,  wrote 
that  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated 
stories  dealing  with  Halloween  sadism  in 
1970  was  of  a  youngster  in  Detroit  who 
died  of  an  overdose  of  heroin  supposedly 
laced  into  his  trick-or-treat  candy. 

“Less  well  remembered,”  Gerhardt  re¬ 
ported,  “w’as  the  news  item  published  four 
days  later,  after  police  discovered  the  tot 
had  found  the  heroin  capsule  in  his  un¬ 
cle’s  home  and  the  incident  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Halloween.” 

A  police  sergeant  told  Gerhardt  there  is 
a  preoccupation  by  some  people  w'ith  what 
could  happen  rather  than  w’hat  does  hap¬ 
pen.  The  sergeant  added  he  felt  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  form  of  national  hysteria. 

He  believed  that  false  reports  do  some 
good  because  it  doesn’t  hurt  for  parents  to 
check  candy  and  fruit  their  children  bring 
home  just  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

The  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  in 
a  column  by  Jim  Hough,  said  an  assistant 
police  chief  received  20  complaints  in  1971 
concerning  contaminated  materials  in 
Halloween  candy  given  children.  Every 
complaint  was  investigated  and  none  were 
found  to  have  any  basis. 

Qtes  wild  rumors 

Hough  wished  the  children  happy  trick- 
or-treating  and  urged  “don’t  let  those  aw¬ 
ful  stories  of  terrible  happenings  scare 
you  .  .  .  It’s  always  a  good  idea  to  check 
over  your  candy  loot  carefully,  but  don’t 
give  up  a  great  night  of  fun  just  because 
a  few  wild  rumors  float  about  town  this 
time  of  year.” 

Jack  Mabley  in  Chicago  Today,  in  a 
column  headed  “Halloween — less  tricks, 
more  treats,”  said  “there  are  20  rumors 
for  every  recorded  case”  of  mentally  dis¬ 
turbed  people  placing  lethal  objects  inside 
fruit  or  candy  given  to  the  kids,  “but 
these  are  extremely  rare.” 

The  confectionery  council  provided  in¬ 
formation  on  the  problem  of  Halloween 
hoaxes  through  activity  instigated  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune. 

These  stories  were  sent  prior  to  Hal¬ 
loween  (with  the  papers’  permission) 
with  a  kit  of  material  to  more  than  12,000 
media  representatives — city  editors  of  all 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  news  direc¬ 
tors  of  radio  and  tv  stations,  magazines. 


The  Sentinel  Newspapers,  a  weekly 
chain  encircling  Washington  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  suburbs,  have  moved 
into  new  quarters  in  Gaithersburg,  Mary¬ 
land. 

The  Sentinel  and  its  printing  affiliate. 
Comprint,  are  occupying  a  two-story,  60,- 
000  square  foot  building  at  9030  Comprint 
Court,  an  industrial  park  area. 

The  $2  million  building  was  constructed 
under  the  guidance  of  Sentinel  publisher. 
Dr.  Leonard  Kapiloff,  and  is  equipped 
with  a  new  five-unit  Goss  Urbanite  with 
color  hump  and  digital  tension  pasters. 

The  eight-unit  Goss  Suburban,  which 
printed  the  Sentinel  Newspapers  in  its  old 
home  in  Rockville,  Maryland  was  torn 
down  and  reassembled  in  the  new  press 
room,  giving  the  company  a  complete 
offset  new’spaper  facility. 

Comprint’s  expanded  production  depart¬ 
ment  is  totally  computerized  with  two 
Photon  730-20s  and  a  new  Harris  Inter- 
type  TXT,  all  driven  by  an  IBM  1130.  The 
Sentinel  will  soon  be  hooking  into  the 
computer  to  handle  all  advertising  and 
circulation  billing. 

Comprint  occupies  the  first  floor  of  the 
building  and  Sentinel  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  bookkeeping  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  are  on  the  second  floor. 

Editorial  offices  for  the  four  Sentinel 
newspapers  are  maintained  in  their  re¬ 
spective  circulation  areas :  Hyattsville, 
Maryland,  for  the  Prince  Georges  Senti¬ 
nel  and  the  Laurel  Sentinel;  Fairfax,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  for  the  Virginia  Sentinel;  and  the 
Montgomery  County  Sentinel  remains  in 
Rockville,  where  the  paper  has  been  lo¬ 
cated  for  117  years. 

The  four  newspapers  distribute  150,000 
papers  weekly  in  the  Washington  suburbs. 
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After  only  four  to  six  hours  of  training,  your  ad-takers  learn  that  they  have 
new  and  convenient  capability  for  taking  —  and  selling  up  —  classified 
over  the  phone.  They  have  immediate  new  pride  in  their  job,  and  play  a 
much  more  important  role,  because  the  Autoreader  eliminates  many 
manual  composing  room  steps  that  used  to  be  necessary  in  typesetting 
an  ad.  The  sophistication  of  the  Autoreader  system  provides  a  new 
simplicity  and  convenience  for  the  ad-takers  which  allows  them  to  define 
mixed  ad  composition  with  a  few  single  keystrokes,  while  70%  of  line 
classified  requires  no  instructions  at  all.  In  addition,  the  Autoreader’s 
reading  accuracy  results  in  fewer  errors,  so  that  customer  complaints 
and  credits  are  substantially  reduced.  There  is  simply  no 
other  method  available  that's  more  efficient,  productive, 
and  reliable.  The  Autoreader.  Up  to  750  classified  ads  per 
hour.  Also  available;  software  to  handle  billing  instructions 
and  skip  dates.  It’s  the  system  that  counts  more  profits  from 
the  pages  that  count  the  most.  You  should  know  all  about  it. 


THE  SUREST  WRY  IS  TO  INCREASE  OUR 
OOMESTIC  SUPPLIES  OF  OIL  ANO 
NATURAL  GAS. 

THESE  TWO  FUELS  FURNISH  77%  OF  ALL 
OUR  ENERGY. 

THEY  WILL  BE  OUR  MOST  IMPORTANT 
ENERGY  SOURCES  FOR  YEARS  TO  COME. 

TOOAY,  AMERICA’S  OEMANO  FOR  OIL  ANO 
NATURAL  GAS  IS  MUCH  GREATER  THAN 
OOMESTIC  PROOUCTION. 

TO  AVOlO  THE  "ENERGY  SHORTAGES” 
YOU'VE  BEEN  REAOING  SO  MUCH  ABOUT, 
WE  RE  OEPENOING  MORE  ANO  MORE  ON 
IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  OIL. 

WE  NEEO  IMPORTS.  BUT  WE  SHOULO  NOT 
BECOME  OVERLY  OEPENOENT  ON  THEM. 

EVERY  AMERICAN  SHOULO  KNOW  THE 
FACTS  ABOUT  THE  ENERGY  SUPPLIES  ON 
WHICH  HIS  WAY  OF  LIFE  OEPENOS. 


Energy  is  the  power  to  keep  machines 
working. 

Thousands  of  kinds  of  machines: 
people  machines  like  home  furnaces, 
kitchen  ranges,  air  conditioners,  light 
bulbs,  automobiles;  public  machines  like 
planes,  trains,  television  networks,  water 
puribcation  plants;  all  the  complex  ma¬ 
chinery  modern  industry  uses  to  make  the 
things  we  use  in  our  daily  lives. 

Abundant  and  low-cost  supplies  of 
energy  have  given  Americans  one  of  the 
highest  stancmds  of  living  in  the  world. 

Oil  and  natural  gas  furnish  77%  of 
all  our  energy,  including  nearly  40%  of 
our  electricity.  Yet  today,  with  energy 
demand  expected  to  almost  double  within 
the  next  13  years,  production  from  known 
domestic  reserves  has  reached  a  peak. 

WE  RE  USING  MORE.  FINDING  LESS 

In  1971,  domestic  natural  gas  pro¬ 
duction  was  96%  of  what  we  used.  By 
1983,  unless  we  take  steps  now  to  en¬ 
courage  exploration  for  new  supplies, 
domestic  production  will  meet  only  40% 
of  estimated  demand. 

Domestic  oil  production  in  1971 
took  care  of  about  three-fourths  of  de¬ 
mand.  By  1983,  domestic  supplies  will 

{)rovide  less  than  half  of  our  needs— un- 
ess  we  start  now  to  increase  these  supplies. 

Out  other  domestic  sources  of  energy 
at  present  are  coal  (18%),  hydroelectric 
power  (4%),  and  nuclear  and  geothermal 
power  (less  than  1%).  By  1983,  nuclear 
power’s  share  may  rise  as  high  as  17%, 


while  the  relative  shares  of  coal  and  hydro¬ 
electric  power  are  expected  to  decline 
slightly. 

We  have  learned  how  to  make  syn¬ 
thetic  oil  and  gas  from  coal,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  oil  from  shale  and  tar  sands.  But  it 
will  be  many  years  before  these  sources 
can  make  a  significant  contribution. 

Some  day  we  may  even  get  power 
directly  from  the  sun.  But  solar  energy  is 
still  a  long  way  ofiF. 

For  the  next  critical  decade  or  longer, 
the  great  share  of  our  growing  energy  bur¬ 
den  must  be  borne  by  oil  and  natural  gas. 

WHERE  CAN  WE  GET  ENOUGH? 

Experts  believe  there  are  substantial 
resources  of  oil  and  natural  gas  still  to  be 
discovered  in  America,  particularly  off¬ 
shore.  But  environmental  concerns  and 
economic  factors  are  postponing  their 
development. 

Nuclear  power  and  coal  could  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  our  energy  supply  but 
have  not  because  of  a  combination  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  environmental  considerations. 

"Imports”  are  one  obvious  answer 
to  the  supply  problem.  But  that  answer  is 
not  as  simple  as  it  may  seem  to  be. 

In  1971,  we  imported  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  oil  we  used.  That  share  will 
rise,  year  after  year.  So  may  imports  of 
natural  gas. 

But  the  cost  of  imports  is  rising 
steeply.  By  1983,  if  we  have  to  import 
more  than  half  our  needs,  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit  for  oil  and  natural  gas 
could  be  a  staggering  |23  billion  a  year, 
according  to  economic  analysts. 

And  it's  not  only  a  matter  of  dollars. 
How  dependent  do  we  want  to  become 
on  foreign  Sources  for  the  oil  and  gas 
we  need? 

Our  aim  should  be  to  keep  our  de- 

f>endence  on  imports  within  reasonable 
imits  by  concentrating  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  additional  energy  sources  here  at 
home,  where  we  know  they  will  not  fail  us. 

SAVING  MORE  BY  USING  LESS 

Over  a  period  of  time,  it  should  be 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  conserve 
energy.  More  efficient  automobile  en¬ 
gines,  improved  thermal  conversion  and 
power  transmission,  better  construaion 
techniques,  new  concepts  in  mass  trans¬ 
portation — all  these  can  play  a  part. 

Meantime,  as  individuals,  each  of  us 
should  make  sure  that  we  and  our  families 
use  energy  as  thoughtfully  and  responsi¬ 
bly  as  possible. 

By  using  all  our  energy  supplies 
wisely— in  our  homes  and  in  driving  our 
cars— through  proper  insulation,  storm 
doors  and  windows,  weather  stripping, 
wise  appliance  use,  regular  auto  tune-ups, 
good  driving  practices— we  might  be  able 
to  slow  the  growth  in  energy  demand. 

But  this  alone  will  not  solve  the 
problem. 


HOW  TO  GET  MORE  OIL  AND  NATURAL  GAS 

Above  all,  we  must  increase  domestic 
supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  And  we’ll 
have  to  build  new  refineries  and  other 
facilities  to  make  them  into  useable 
products. 

We  must  do  so  with  proper  regard 
for  the  environment.  The  continuing 
technological  advances  of  the  petroleum 
industry  make  this  possible. 

Accelerated  government  leasing  of 
public  lands,  both  inland  and  offshore, 
for  exploratory  drilling  is  urgently  needed. 

Exploration  for  natural  gas  should 
be  encouraged.  It  has  been  discouraged 
by  the  artificially  low  prices  that  have 
been  imposed  by  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  past  18  years. 

A  healthy  economic  climate  should 
be  provided  to  stimulate  investment  and 
help  meet  the  huge  capital  requirements 
of  the  petroleum  industry— an  estimated 
|173  billion  or  more  during  the  period 
from  1970  to  1983. 

THE  REAL  SHORTAGE  IS  TIME 

The  United  Sutes  will  not  "run  out” 
of  energy  in  the  near  future.  But,  right 
now,  we  are  running  out  of  time  to  make 
wise  decisions  about  our  energy  supplies. 
Because  of  the  long  lead  time  required  to 
develop  new  petroleum  supplies,  today’s 
delays  could  haunt  and  plague  us  for  at 
least  the  next  13  years. 

Energy  for  America  is  not  just  an  oil 
problem,  nor  a  gas  problem,  nor  a  coal 
problem.  It  is  all  these  and  more,  inter¬ 
locking  into  a  single  problem  that  de¬ 
mands  solution  because  it  affeas  every 
citizen. 

And  you  can  help  solve  it. 

To  help  you  stay  informed,  we’ve 
prepared  a  basic  booklet,  "The  Energy 
Gap”.  Write  to  Dept.  K,  American  Petro¬ 
leum  Institute,  1801  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006  for  your  free 
copy. 

With  your  understanding  and  help, 
America  can  head  off  energy  shortages. 

ACOUNM  THAT  RUNS  ON  OIL 
CANTAFFOROTORUNSHORl 


THE  OIL  COMPANIES  OF  AMERICA 


news-people 


Earl  R.  Truax  Jr.  joined  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light  on  March  I  as  director  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  affairs.  Truax  has  been  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Miami  Dolphins  football 
team  since  1968.  Prior  to  that  he  was  in  charge 
of  promotion,  market  research  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Miami  Herald  and  News  which 
he  joined  in  1961  from  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press. 

James  R.  Brown,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram — 
named  news  editor  of  the  Sandusky 
(Ohio)  Register. 

e  e  « 

Harvey  B.  Day,  former  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Los  Alamitos  (Calif.) 
News-Enterprise,  is  now  associated  with 
the  Community  Advocate  group  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Hawaiian  Gardens,  California. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Witas — appointed  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wise.) 
Sentinel.  Kenneth  P.  Roesslein,  who  has 
covered  politics  for  the  Sentinel  since 
1969 — named  an  editorial  writer. 

Terence  J.  Andrew  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  of  the  Europe- 
Africa-Middle  East  Division  of  UPI.  He 
moves  to  division  headquarters  in  London 
from  Bonn,  where  he  has  served  as  re¬ 
gional  executive  for  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Austria. 

«  4t  ♦ 

Eugene  Falk,  formerly  operations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express- 
News  has  been  appointed  corporate  direc- 


Insure  with  Employers  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure  yourself 
against  iibel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  vioiation  ...  up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you’li  want  to  take.  That’s 
where  we  come  in.  We’li  handle  the  excess. 
Call  us  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a 
program.  You’ll  get  quick  action  from  the 
one  of  our  5  U.S.  offices  which  is  nearest 
you.  Write  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105. 
Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 
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tor  of  systems  and  engineering  for  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers. 

•  •  • 

Orland  French  of  the  Ottawa  (On¬ 
tario)  Citizen  was  elected  president  of  the 
Ontario  legislative  press  gallery.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Sally  Barnes  of  the  Toronto  Star. 

0  0  0 

Wallace  Henley,  former  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  U.S.  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Education — named  news  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

0  0* 

Stan  Bailey,  former  reporter  for  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  and  assistant 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  is  now  a  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News. 

0*0 

Warner  Stough,  previously  a  member 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  is  now  a  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News. 

0*0 

Sid  Thomas,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald — named 
city  editor  of  the  Birmingham.  (Ala.) 
Post  Herald. 

0  0  0 

Romain  C.  Brandt  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  Wisconsin 

Press  Association.  He  was  assistant  to 
the  manager. 

*  *  * 

Martin  L.  Fleming  has  been  appointed 

controller  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post.  He  was  formerly  treasurer  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

0  0  0 

Bill  McClanahan,  cartoonist,  and  Jim 
Wright,  editorial  writer,  both  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Morning  News  were  winners 
of  a  National  Award  given  by  the  Free¬ 
doms  Foundation  of  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Stokes,  Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Jour¬ 
nal  columnist  and  feature  writer  was 
named  as  winner  of  the  20th  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Award. 

0  0  0 

Ronald  Kotulak,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Trib¬ 
une  science  editor  has  won  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society’s  outstanding  medi¬ 
cal  news  story  award  for  1972. 

0*0 

The  late  Wilbur  Wade  Robertson,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Daily  Republic  and  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Morning  Herald  is  the  first  journalist 
named  to  the  new  State  Hall  of  Journal¬ 
istic  Achievement  at  Washington  State 
University,  Pullman,  Wash. 

*  *  « 

John  Atkins  has  joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette  Times  and 
will  cover  the  county  government  beat. 

*  «  * 

Don  McManman,  former  reporter  for 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  has  joined 
the  sports  department  of  the  Tillamook 
(Ore.)  Headlight  Herald. 


John  E.  Foy,  former  ad  director  of  the 
now-defunct  Toronto  Telegram,  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  L.  Lindsay,  assistant  ad  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  newspapers, 
named  general  manager  of  the  Keokuk 
(la.)  Daily  Gate  City. 

0  0* 

Lew  Sichelman — named  to  replace 
retiring  James  Birch  field  as  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star-News. 
Sichelman  had  been  real  estate  editor  of 
the  now-defunct  Washington  Daily  News, 
acquired  by  the  Star  in  August,  1972. 

0*0 

H.  Lee  Horton,  who  was  with  the  ad 
department  of  the  Washington  News, 
named  real  estate  advertising  manager 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star-News. 

0*0 

A.  Wayne  Thornton,  an  advertising 
sales  rep  for  the  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily 
Herald,  named  retail  ad  manager. 

*  «  * 

Jim  MacLean,  a  former  World  War  II 
correspondent  for  the  United  Press  and 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Newberg  (Ore.)  Graphic.  He 
replaces  Ron  Pettichord  who  has  taken  a 
general  assignment  reporting  post  with 
the  Rosebtirg  (Ore.)  News-Review. 

0*0 

Glenn  Davis,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  LaGrande  (Ore.)  Observer  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin.  He  replaces  Bob  Gaston 
who  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News. 

• 

Correction 

In  the  February  10  issue,  E&P  iden¬ 
tified  Emin  0.  Rieger  as  associate  editor 
of  the  Vancouver  Columbian.  The  correct 
location  for  the  paper  is  Vancouver, 
Washington,  not  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Olton  Funcell 

Charles  "Ray"  Olson,  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Post-Journal,  Jamestown,  N.Y.,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  manager  of  the  Inter- 
Mountain,  Elkins,  W.Va.,  by  G.  Ogden  Nutting, 
president  of  the  Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which 
has  its  headquarters  at  Wheeling,  W.Va.  James 
J.  Puncell  Jr.,  has  been  named  to  foreman  of 
the  newspaper's  composing  room,  succeeding 
Olson. 
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in  the  news 


NEW  OWNER — Roy  H.  Park,  right,  the  new  owner  of  the  Manassas  (Va.)  Journal 
Messenger  is  congratulated  by  Garry  A.  Willard,  executive  vicepresident,  as  he  took  over 
the  operation  of  the  state's  only  tri>weekly.  Looking  on  are  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Willard,  vice- 
president  and  business  manager,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Galleher,  former  publisher  and  now  a 
member  of  the  board 


R. G.  Harris  rejoins 
New  Haven  newspapers 

The  appointment  of  Richard  G.  Harris 
as  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  New 
Haven  Register  and  the  New  Haven  Jour- 
,  nal-Courier  has  been  announced  by  Lionel 

S.  Jackson,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
two  newspapers. 

In  a  previous  assignment  with  the  New 
j  Haven  newspapers  Harris  was  vice  pres¬ 
ident-administration.  He  left  in  1967  to 
join  in  the  direction  of  a  family-operated 
industrial  film  company. 

Harris  was  at  one  time  owner-publisher 
of  the  weekly  Hamden  Chronicle.  He 
served  as  press  and  publications  officer 
for  the  U.S.  Public  Information  Agency. 
*  *  * 

WiLLiTS  A.  Smull,  formerly  with  the 
Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.) 
Enterprise-Courier. 

«  *  * 

Bob  Almquist,  former  reporter  for  the 
Lake  Oswego  (Ore.)  Review,  is  the  new 
editor  of  the  Wheeler  (Ore.)  North  Coast 
Times. 

*  «  * 

William  D.  DeLost,  managing  editor 
of  the  Tazetvell  County  News,  Morton,  Ill., 
has  been  named  advertising  manager  of 
Tazewell  Publications.  John  Epperheimek 
— promoted  to  editor,  Tazewell  Publica¬ 
tions,  from  managing  editor,  Tazewell 
County  Reporter,  Washington,  Ill.  Mark 
Horstmeyer  —  promoted  from  sports 
writer,  Tazewell  County  News,  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Tazewell  County  Reporter. 

«  «  * 

j  Bob  G.  Bush,  formerly  general  manager 

of  the  Bonita  I^blishing  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 


pointed  general  manager  of  the  Pomona 
(Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Leigh  Morris,  former  award-winning 
reporter  with  Chicago  (Ill.)  Today,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  department  of 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  Chicago,  Ill., 
as  senior  editor. 

*  *  « 

William  M.  Folger,  president  of  the 
Religion  Newswriters’  Association,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  religion  reporter  and  columnist 
from  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express. 

*  «  « 

Les  Benson,  former  assistant  to  the 
publisher  and  general  manager  of  Copley’s 
West  San  Gabriel  Valley  group  of  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  appointed  executive  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Southern 
California  Business  Men’s  Association. 

*  *  * 

Buddy  Martin,  a  columnist  for  the 
Gannett  newspaper  group,  will  become 
sports  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  on  March  1.  He  succeeds  Tom 
Kelly  who  resigned  to  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post. 
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An  authoritative, 
hard  hitting  appraisal 
of  the  state  of 
journalism  today 

By  Hemm 
Brucker 


IS  POWER 

Unchanging  Values  in 
a  Changing  Journalism 


journalist  in  America  owns 
stronger  credentials  for  presenting 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  press  of 
our  country  than  Herbert  Brucker. 
He  has  behind  him  45  years  of  var¬ 
ied  experience  as  reporter,  editor, 
journalism  teacher,  columnist  and 
commentator. . . .  Beyond  all  that, 
Brucker  can  write.  He  can  express 
his  tough-minded  idealism  to  news¬ 
paper  people  young  and  old,  but 
also  to  the  millions  who  read  the 
papers,  often  suspect  them,  some¬ 
times  curse  them,  but  depend  on 
them  for  vital  sustenance.” 

-  BARRY  BINGHAM,  SR.,  Chair¬ 
man,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
and  Times 

^^Herbert  Brucker  is  one  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  our  profession  and  his  new 
book  ...  is  his  best  work  on  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  —  a  book  marked 
by  his  wisdom  and  the  grace  and 
clarity  of  his  writing.” 

-JOHN  HOHENBERG, 
Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 

''Can  be  read  with  profit  and  pleas¬ 
ure  by  every  person  interested  — 
or  annoyed— by  the  role  journalism 
plays  in  modern  society.” 

-VERMONT  ROYSTER,  Former 
Editor,  Wall  Street  Journal 

"Some  journalists  may  agree  with 
Brucker’s  strictures.  Many  will 
consider  them  too  severe.  All  of 
them,  plus  the  public  interested  in 
its  journalistic  fare,  should  be  pro¬ 
foundly  interested  in  what  he  says.” 

-RONALD  C.  HOOD, 
Associated  Press 
416  pages  •  $9.50 
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Washington  Bureau 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


Although  it  might  be  surmised  from  its 
title  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  writ¬ 
ten  and  edited  pretty  much  for  a  Lower 
Manhattan  clientele  the  fact  is  that  it 
reaches  out  to  a  nationwide  audience,  per¬ 
haps  more  so  than  any  other  daily  news¬ 
paper,  and  its  Washington  Bureau  con¬ 
tributes  mightily  to  its  broad  readership 
appeal. 

The  Bureau  provides  financial  type 
news,  of  course,  but  it  supplies,  analyti¬ 
cal,  interpretive  and  investigative  news 
and  features  that  almost  always  find  their 
way  to  Page  1.  Some  of  them  are  automa¬ 
tic  Front  Page  musts. 

WSJ  has  had  a  bureau  in  Washington 
for  more  than  70  years.  A  one-man  affair 
in  the  beginning,  it  has  grown  to  a 
present  staff  of  29  reporters  and  desk  men 
that  operates  from  offices  larger  than 
many  daily  newspaper  city  rooms.  Except 
for  a  brief  period  when  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  a  Washington  edition  from  a  sepa¬ 
rate  plant,  the  bureau  has  occupied  offices 
in  the  National  Press  Building. 


WILLA^\ 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

1  Editor  &  Publisher 

2  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y,  10022 
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How  reporters  are  assigned 

Although  assigned  to  regular  beats  for 
the  most  part,  the  staff  literally  “covers 
the  waterfront,”  from  the  White  House,  to 
Capitol  Hill,  the  Pentagon  and  the  myriad 
of  regulatory  agencies  whose  operations 
touch  upon  so  many  phases  of  the  lives  of 
citizens,  whether  they  are  Wall  Street 
brokers  or  Nebraska  housewives.  Some¬ 
times,  as  news  breaks,  the  bureau  doubles, 
or  even  triples  its  staff  on  some  assign¬ 
ments. 

Three  reporters  are  regularly  assigned 
to  the  regulatory  agencies,  such  as  Feder¬ 
al  Trade  Commission,  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission,  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  etc.  each  of  which  produces  news  of 
general  or  specific  interest,  and  must  be 
watched  and  sometimes  probed. 

One  Journal  man  is  always  at  the 
White  House,  another  is  always  in  the 
Treasury  press  room,  which  is  a  constant 
source  of  fiscal  news  important  to  Journal 
readers.  Three  reporters  cover  Congress 
regularly  and  two  are  assigned  to  the 
labor  beat.  A  weekly  labor  letter  supplied 
primarily  by  the  bureau  is  one  of  those 
front  page  musts. 

Staff  reporters  cover  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment,  an  important  source  of  anti¬ 
trust  and  other  news  of  national  interest, 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  which  frequently 
hears  and  decides  cases  that  involve  con¬ 
sumer  issues  of  interest  to  the  general 
public  and  economic  or  financial  cases  of 
narrower  but  no  less  important  interest, 
all  of  which  are  grist  to  the  Journal’s 
mill. 

Since  the  United  States  is  a  world  pow¬ 
er  with  diplomatic,  economic,  military  and 
other  international  interests,  the  Journal 
covers  the  Pentagon,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  agencies  like  the  World  Bank 
that  deal  with  the  complexities  of  world 
finance  and  trade. 

Besides  the  reporters  who  are  assigned 
to  regular  beats,  with  considerable  flex¬ 
ibility,  the  bureau  has  an  investigative 
reporter  who  is  available  to  cover  news 
like  the  celebrated  Watergate  bugging  or 
go  out  and  dig  into  hidden  comers  or  look 
under  official  rugs  that  might  conceal  in¬ 
formation  it  would  be  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  to  reveal. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
wherever  there  is  news  in  Washington  a 
Journal  correspondent  will  have  a  hand  in 
covering  it,  and  contributing  to  the 
“What’s  News”  column  which  is  a  daily 
feature. 


Ticker  news 

There  is  one  operation  of  the  bureau 
that  is  definitely  aimed  at  the  financial 
community.  That  is  the  Dow  Jones  news 
ticker.  The  bureau  supplies  bare  bones 
spot  news  bulletins  relating  to  business 
and  finance  to  a  wire  service  that  operates 
all  day.  Deadlines  for  this  service  are 
constant  and  tight  writing  is  required. 

Many  of  the  ticker  stories  are  of  broad¬ 
er  interest  to  the  newspaper  and  these 


Alan  OHan 
WSJ  bureau  chief 


have  to  be  developed  and  expanded  for 
publication  in  the  main  and  regional  edi¬ 
tions.  This  requires  skilled  writing  to 
make  clear  what  the  stories  mean  and  is 
one  reason  why  the  Washington  bureau 
maintains  a  staff  exceeded  in  numbers 
only  by  the  wire  services  and  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  bureau  operates  much  like  any  city 
room.  The  staff  and  the  editors  meet  every 
morning  in  a  “bull  session”  to  plan  the 
day’s  coverage  and  assignments.  A  news 
editor  gives  out  the  assignments  each  day 
and  the  staff  reports  on  running  or  poten¬ 
tial  stories  that  need  either  watching  or 
covering.  Ideas  for  interpretive  and  an¬ 
alytical  features  also  are  discussed  and 
approved  for  assignment. 

The  first  bureau  chief  was  John  Boyle, 
who  served  from  1900  to  1924.  He  was 
followed  by  William  Grimes,  Thomas 
Phelps,  Bernard  Kilgore,  Vermont  Roys¬ 
ter,  Ellis  M.  Haller,  Joseph  Evans,  Albert 
Clark,  Henry  Gemmill,  and  Alan  Otten, 
the  present  head  of  the  bureau.  Haller 
now  is  associate  executive  editor  and 
Clark  is  administrative  editor  of  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  and  Gemmill  is 
editor  of  the  National  Observer,  a  mem¬ 
ber,  as  is  the  Journal,  of  the  Dow  Jones 
empire. 

The  bureau  recruits  its  staff  entirely 
within  the  Journal  organization.  Otten, 
who  became  chief  of  bureau  in  1946  has 
never  worked  for  any  other  publication. 


Wins  sports  award 

R.  Ray  McAllister,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Penn  State  campus  newspaper, 
won  top  honors,  in  February  in  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
journalism  awards  program.  McAllister,  a 
junior,  won  for  his  report  of  Penn  State 
coach  Joe  Paterno’s  decision  to  turn  down 
a  million  dollar  offer  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Patriots.  His  prize  was  a  $900 
scholarship. 
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The  Chemcomatic  System  helps  the  Las  Vegas 
Review- Journal  hit  newsstands  on  time. 


When  your  province  is  a  dynamic,  news-generating  enter¬ 
tainment  city,  meeting  press  deadlines  is  critical.  The  Re¬ 
view-Journal,  member  of  the  Donrey  Media  Group,  now  has 
additional  breathing  time,  thanks  to  its  new  Chemcomatic 
System  which  offers  fully-automated  negative  making  for 
the  high  speed,  precisely-controlled  photomechan¬ 
ical  operation. 

“What  we  were  looking  for,"  says  Dennis  Schieck,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  of  the  Review-Journal,  “was  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  conversion  to  offset  reproduction.  We  found  Chemco 
could  best  meet  all  our  needs.  And  the  system  is  operating 
so  efficiently  that  despite  last  minute  editorial  requirements, 
deadlines  now  come  easy." 


Chemcoman  Ed  Fountaine  recommended  a  Chemco¬ 
matic  System  including  the  Marathon  roll-film  camera,  an 
automatic  film  transport,  film  processor,  and  the  Chemco 
pin  register  drill  system,  plus  Powerline*  film  and  Powerflo* 
developer.  In  combination,  they  assure  fast,  economical 
performance  for  Nevada’s  largest  daily  newspaper. 

Why  don’t  you  look  into  photomechanical  reproduction 
the  Chemco  way?  For  a  copy  of  the  new  Chemco  publica¬ 
tion,  “The  Total  Offset  Newspaper,” write  on  your  letterhead 
to  Chemco  Photoproducts  Co., 

Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc., 

Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542. 

Leader  in  Automated  Negati ve  Making 


chemco, 


CALL  YOUR  CHEMCOMAN. ..AND  SOMETHING  GREAT  DEVELOPS 


A 

^ONES 


VISIT  OUR  ROOTH  406-408  AT  THE  WASHINGTON  HILTON 


Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

MAKING  ‘DING-A-LING’  BUY  AN  AD 


Love,  it’s  wonderful.  And  it’s  profit¬ 
able,  too.  A  case  in  point  is  to  be  found  on 
the  classified  pages  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News  on  Valentine’s  Day. 

The  Indianapolis  dailies  carried  180 
classified  ads  with  valentine  greetings, 
each  illustrated  w’ith  a  line  drawing  of  an 
arrow-pierced  heart.  The  ads,  most  with 
offbeat  copy,  and  pet-name  signatures  to¬ 
taled  better  than  three  columns. 

Both  morning  and  afternoon  editions 
gave  editorial  plugs  to  the  ad  feature. 
The  News  used  a  page  one  box  headlined 
“Pure  Love  Out  There,”  noting  that  a 
grandmother,  a  Girl  Scout  troop  leader 
and  just  plain  lovers  were  among  the 
advertisers. 

The  Star  used  a  two-column  story 
above  the  fold,  quoting  from  several  of 
the  more  unusual  insertions. 

Public  Relations  Director,  Jim  Pauloski 
promoted  the  valentine  ads  with  a  five- 
column  by  255-line  in-paper  ad  headlined 
“Now  you  can  say  I  love  you,  or  Be  my 
valentine — 400,000  times  for  only  $3.” 
Rates  were  included,  plus  a  heart-shaped 
coupon. 

Copy  ranged  from  very  trite  to  ultra¬ 
offbeat.  Karen  signed  an  ad,  “Roses  are 
red,  violets  are  blue,  dearest  Wayne,  I 
dream  of  you.” 

Donna  said:  “Keep  on  trucking  Mazda 
man  and  be  my  Valentine.” 

/ - N 


Why  not 

ALL¬ 

PURPOSE 

RESEARCH? 

The  benefits  and  the 
costs  can  be  shared  by 

advertising 

editorial 

circulation 

Ask  us  for  a  proposal. 


BILL  ASH,  PRES.  •  212  686  6997 

CREATIVE 

RESEARCH  SERVICES,  INC. 
250  E.  32nd  St..  N.Y.  10016 


An  ad  signed  “Snoogum  Poogum,” 
said:  “Hi  Poppsie,  I  love  you  much,  much 
more  than  White  River.” 

One  insertion,  which  could  have  been  a 
to-whom-it-may-concern  message,  simply 
said:  “To  my  big  bum — Happy  Valentine 
Day.  I  think  I  love  you.  Signed:  Your 
Ding-A-Ling.” 

You  might  want  to  clip  this  and  put  it 
in  your  idea  file  until  next  February.  You 
might  pick  up  an  extra  column  or  three. 

*  «  * 

CARRERS— The  Plainfield  (N.J.) 
Courier-News,  a  Gannett  daily,  has 
turned  out  an  excellent  16-page  brochure 
for  elementary  and  secondary  students 
interested  in  newspaper  careers.  Using 
typewritten  copy  and  illustrated  by  staff 
photos,  the  booklet  outlines  careers  as 
advertising  account  representatives,  clas¬ 
sified  ad-visors,  art  and  copy,  copy 
boy/ girl  jobs,  circulation  district  manag¬ 
ers,  drivers  and  mailroom,  printers,  re¬ 
porters,  editors,  photographers,  pressmen 
and  other  newspaper  jobs. 

The  various  newspaper  jobs  are  de¬ 
scribed,  and  advancement  possibilities 
outlined. 

*  *  * 

PROFILE,  DETROIT— Six  different 
hues  of  text  and  cover  stocks  are  used  to 
divide  a  new  market  profile  of  Greater 
Detroit,  produced  and  distributed  by  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  side-stitched  booklet  includes  sec¬ 
tions  on  income,  education,  occupation, 
age,  food  purchases,  care/ home  owner¬ 
ship,  vacation  trips/ property,  bank  ac¬ 
counts,  the  Detroit  market,  and  10-year 
trends.  The  cover  art  features  a  tradi¬ 
tional  piece  of  art  that  can  be  interpreted 
either  as  facing  profiles  or  a  vase — 
suggesting  that  “things  are  hot  always 
what  they  seem.”  Copies  are  available 
from  promotion  manager  Dave  Henes. 

*  «  * 

NEED  TO  KNOW— An  editorial 
series,  “The  Peoples  Need  to  Know,”  an 
editorial  series  reprinted  from  the  Boston 
Globe,  has  been  published  in  booklet 
form,  and  distributed  to  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  local  legislators,  journalism  schools 
and  Massachusetts  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  Publisher  Davis  Taylor  points  out 
in  the  introduction,  that  “recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  jailing  of  journalists, 
and  public  rhetoric  concerning  the  news 
media  have  created  considerable  misun¬ 
derstanding.  Exaggerated  viewpoints 
have  had  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the 
attitude  of  the  press  itself  and  of  the 
public  toward  the  press.” 

The  Globe  series  puts  forth  the  news¬ 
paper’s  case  for  an  unqualified  Federal 
shield  law.  The  editorials  were  originally 
published  in  the  Boston  Globe,  January 
21-27,  1973.  Copies  of  the  reprint  booklet 
are  available  by  writing  Jack  Coan,  pro¬ 
motion  director. 

*  *  * 

REACH  AND  COST— Madison  (Wis.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Times  and  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
have  released  a  media  planning  tool  that 


includes  newspapers,  television  and  mag¬ 
azine  data. 

“Reach,  Cost,  Efficiency  of  Newspa¬ 
pers,  in  209  A.D.I.  Markets”  is  a  self¬ 
filing  folder,  plus  insert,  showing  the 
number  of  newspapers  needed  to  reach 
30,  40,  50,  60  or  70-percent  coverage 
levels  in  each  of  the  209  Areas  of  Domi¬ 
nant  Influence,  in  sales-ranked  order, 

Included  is  information  on:  number  of 
papers  needed,  aggregate  circulation, 
achieved  coverage  level  and  aggregate 
line  rate,  number  of  tv  households,  per¬ 
cent  of  U.S.  tv  households,  cost  per  gross 
rating  point  for  each  of  six  day  parts; 
and  finally  circulation  percent  coverage 
and  prorated  cost  of  a  four-color  page  for 
each  of  eight  magazines. 

“Our  intention  in  publishing  this  in¬ 
formation  was  to  supply  a  quick,  easy-to- 
use  flexible  tool  that  fits  media  planners 
needs,  that  sells  the  newspaper  medium 
and  its  coverage  ability,”  said  William  H. 
Scrivener,  advertising  manager.  Copies 
are  avaialbe  from  Madison  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  989,  Madison,  Wis.,  or 
from  offices  of  Branham-Moloney. 

• 

John  Cowles  Jr.  succeeds 
father  as  board  chairman 

John  Cowles,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company,  has  retired  as  chairman 
of  the  board  and  an  employee.  He  will 
continue  as  a  director. 

John  Cowles,  Jr.,  who  has  been  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
company  since  1968,  will  also  become 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Cowles  announced  his  decision  to  retire 
at  the  annual  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Twenty  Year  Club,  an  organization  of 
more  than  500  senior  employees  of  the 
Minneapolis  newspapers. 

Cowles,  74,  has  been  either  president  or 
chiarman  of  the  Company  since  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  was  acquired  by  the  Cowles 
interests  in  1935. 

• 

Southam  papers  open 
Peking  news  bureau 

Southam  Newspapers  in  Canada  will 
open  a  bureau  in  Peking,  Charles  Lynch, 
chief  of  the  Southam  News  Service,  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  news  service  has  been  negotiating 
with  Chinese  officials  in  Ottawa  for  18 
months  for  permission  to  open  the  bureau. 

John  Walker,  now  based  in  Tokyo,  will 
staff  the  new  office. 

• 

Prison  inmate  wins 
paper’s  word  contest 

While  “serving  his  time”  recently  in 
Cabell  County  Jail,  Huntington,  West 
Virginia,  Ronald  Vance  made  good  use  of 
his  idle  hours  by  entering  the  weekly 
Ca$hword  contest  sponsored  by  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Herald-Dispatch. 

The  result  was  a  $500  check,  delivered 
to  him  in  his  jail  cell. 

Vance  was  one  of  more  than  150,000 
people  who  had  entered  the  contest. 
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Give  Your  Readers  the  Skills  They  Need 
for  the  Most  Important  Job  of  Their  Lives 
—Raising  Responsible  Children. 

Sixty  thousand  parents  in  47  states  have  completed  the 
course  that  teaches  these  essential  skills— Dr.  Thomas  Gor¬ 
don’s  Parent  Effectiveness  Training  (P.E.T.). 

Now  Dr.  Gordon  explains  his  program  and  documents  its 
dramatic  effects  with  real-life  examples  from  families  who 
use  his  methods  successfully.  Whether  children  are  2  or  16, 
these  methods  work.  Results?  _  _ _ 


YOUR  MIND  CAN  STOP  THE  COMMON 
COLD  by  Lucy  Freeman.  The  best-selling 
author  of  Fight  Against  Fears  documents  that 
colds  are  basically  caused  by  emotions,  not 
viruses,  and  tells  what  anybody  can  do  about 
it— without  drugs,  expense  or  loss  of  time. 
Publishers  Weekly  says:  “Well  documented," 
full  of  "practical  tips  worth  absorbing.” 
Strong  supporting  quotes  from  experts,  in¬ 
cluding  psychiatrist  Karl  Menninger,  M.D. 


'^■•^Vce&Dthers 


DR.  JOYCE  BROTHERS:  THE  BROTHERS 
SYSTEM  FOR  LIBERATED  LOVE  AND  MAR¬ 
RIAGE.  The  famous  psychologist  tells  how 
she  liberated  her  own  marriage  in  ways  that 
can  keep  any  husband  home— and  love  it. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  says:  “Pertinent, 
pleasing  to  read,  productive  to  use.”  Good 
Housekeeping  says:  "A  book  that  could 
change  your  life.”  Perfectly  timed  with  her 
new  daily  national  TV  show,  which  Variety 
calls  "outstanding.” 


THE  DO-IT-YOURSELF  PSYCHOTHERAPY 
BOOK  by  Martin  Shepard,  M.D.  A  psychia¬ 
trist's  course  of  exercises  for  people  who 
want  to  try  getting  it  together  on  their  own 
before  spending  time  and  money  elsewhere: 
for  "normals”  who  want  a  richer  emotional 
life  or  "neurotics”  who  feel  troubled.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  appeared  in  Woman's  Day  and  Cosmo¬ 
politan. 


HOW  TO  INTERPRET  YOUR  OWN  DREAMS: 
An  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  by  Tom  Chet- 
wynd.  The  only  concise  look-up  reference 
based  on  the  most  authoritative  dream  re¬ 
search.  The  best  of  583  dream  subjects  and 
1,442  thumbnail  interpretations.  Teaches 
readers  the  secrets  of  learning  to  read  the 
unconscious  language  of  their  dreams.  Ex¬ 
cerpted  in  Family  Circle. 


ME  &  YOU  A  US  by  Dr.  Gerald  Walker  Smith. 
A  Family  Therapist’s  concise  encounter  ex¬ 
ercises  for  couples  who  want  to  understand 
each  other  better;  find  new  ways  of  sharing 
feelings;  saying  what  they  really  mean.  Bish¬ 
op  David  E.  Richards,  Director,  Pastoral 
Development,  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  says:  “Tremendous  help  to 
couples  looking  for  ways  to  make  their  mar¬ 
riages  healthier  and  happier.” 


COMING  IN  LATE  MAY:  THE  PSYCHOLO- 
6IST‘S  EaT-ANYTHING  diet  by  Dr.  Leonard 
Pearson  and  Lillian  Pearson,  M.S.W.,  with 
Karola  Saekel.  An  entirely  new  psychological 
system  of  permanent,  pleasurable  weight 
control  that  actually  urges  you  to  enjoy  all 
your  favorite  foods  and  drinks,  forget  about 
carbohydrates  and  all  other  diet  traditions. 
Successful  with  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  2,000  overweight  men  and  women  who 
worked  with  the  author,  a  clinical  psycholo¬ 
gist,  at  The  Pearson  Institute  in  Berkeley, 
California. 


Each  book  available  in  6  excerpts  averaging  800  words  each. 

For  copies  of  the  articles  and  rates,  please  contact  Mrs.  Robin  Kyriakis,  Director  of  Subsidiary  Rights. 
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CIRCULATION  BOOSTERS  THAT  HIT  HOM 

Direct  from  the  publisher:  expertly  cut  and  edited  series  excerpted  from  new  books 
that  zero  in  on  your  readers’  personal  concerns. 
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Wyden  books  are  distributed  to  the  book  trade  by  David  McKay  Co.,  Inc. 


Classified  Clinic  By  Jim  Conner 


The  27th  Annual  Southern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers’  Association  Busi¬ 
ness  Confei'ence  was  held  February  12-14 
in  Cocoa  Beach,  Florida.  165  CAM’s  and 
assistants  from  15  Southern  states  were 
in  attendence. 

Two  featured  speakers  were  Harlan 
Henry,  president  of  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
and  CAM  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Merni- 
ry-Neivs,  and  Frank  Daniels,  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  Observer-Times. 

Outgoing  President,  William  B.  Bridges, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times  &  Journal,  in¬ 
stalled  the  new  officers  for  the  upcoming 
year.  They  are: 

President — Jacob  Brinson,  Wilmington 
(N.C.)  Star-News 

First  vicepresident — C.  C.  Mulholland, 
Durham  (N.C.)  Herald-Sun 

Second  vicepresident — George  Varner, 
Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News-Sun  Sentinel 

Secretary-Treasurer — Harlan  H.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph-News 

Here  are  some  ideas  and  comments  that 
I  kept  a  record  of: 

H.  H.  Labohn,  Florida  Mobile  Home 
Association 

The  theme  of  his  talk  was  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  newspapers  really  getting  in¬ 
volved  with  their  local  Mobile  Home  and 
Recreation  Vehicle  Dealers  and  their  As¬ 
sociations.  He  says  they  need  and  want 
our  help. 

Joe  Lyons,  general  manager,  Cocoa 
Beach  Today 

Lyons  told  of  their  single  rate  transient 
ad.  They  have  a  $7.98  action  ad  which 
runs  up  to  7  times  (3  lines).  If  the  ad  does 
not  get  results  the  first  day,  it  runs  again 
at  no  extra  cost.  It  may  be  killed  during 
the  7  days.  The  phone  girls  asks  for  pay¬ 
ment  when  she  takes  the  ad.  This  gives 
them  instant  pricing  and  instant  billing. 
The  bill  goes  out  the  day  the  ad  is  taken, 
and  the  advertiser  gets  the  bill  the  day 
the  ad  starts.  A  copy  of  the  ad  is  shown 
on  the  bill  and  the  advertiser  then  notes 
whatever  corrections  may  be  needed 
immediately.  This  also  has  the  advantage 
of  no  kills  to  be  priced  later.  Incentive  is 
paid  to  phone  girl  on  $7.98  rate.  There  is 
a  special  2  day  rate  for  week-end  runs  but 
no  incentive  is  paid  on  this. 

Harlan  Henry,  ANCAM  president,  San 
Jose  News 

Henry  spoke  of  the  great  growth  of 
classified  advertising,  but  he  cautioned  us 
not  to  get  so  involved  with  big  linage  ads 
that  we  forget  the  small  advertiser  that 
made  classified  what  it  is  today. 

Arthur  Starts,  Council  of  BBB 

Starts  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  clas¬ 
sified  departments  regulating  themselves. 
He  said  if  classified  does  not  self  regu- 

Jim  Conner,  who  conducts  this  column,  is 
assistant  classified  advertising  manager. 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate  &  State- 
Times. 


late,  the  government  will  have  to  step  in 
more  and  more.  He  said  guarantee  and 
credit  terms  give  them  the  most  trouble. 
“If  you  advertise,  use  of  the  specifics,  and 
limitations,  if  any.’’ 

Other  problem  areas : 

Ad  appears  to  be  private  but  actually  is 
a  dealer.  (Many  states  have  regulated 
against  this.)  Another  problem  is  mail 
order  advertisement — be  sure  they  get 
value  received.  How  about  long  delays  in 
delivery?  Also,  Business  Opportunity  ads — 
be  careful  of  placement,  be  sure  they  are 
under  Business  Opportunity.  Watch  exag- 
garated  claims.  Watch  ads  with  songs  and 
poems,  health  cures,  astrology  and  bait 
ads. 

Ted  Macdonald,  Macdonald  Classified 
Services 

Things  to  watch  in  the  next  5  years: 

1.  Learn  to  live  with  increased  amount 
of  government  intimidations,  interference, 
etc. 

2.  Increased  technology. 

3.  End  of  wall  of  protection  some  pub¬ 
lishers  have  put  around  retail  depart¬ 
ments,  allowing  classified  to  solicit  any 
and  all  accounts.  (We  have  had  this  privi¬ 
lege  for  some  time.) 

Bill  Golding,  Classified  International 

With  the  great  growth  potential  of  clas¬ 
sified,  we  have  to  have  better  managers, 
do  better  promotions  and  have  better 
staffs.  Why  has  classified  outgrown  other 
newspaper  divisions?  Classified  has 
changed  in  the  past  years  more  than  any 
other  department  in  the  newspaper.  Clas¬ 
sified  has  been  more  adaptable  to  change. 
Management  and  sales  people  have  re¬ 
sponded  more  to  demands.  Classified  has 
been  priced  intelligently  and  adapted 
more  to  needs  of  customei's.  The  purpose 
of  management  by  objective  is  to  help  our 
people  be  able  to  perform  better.  Manage¬ 
ment  by  objective  means  involvement  w’ith 
the  individual.  What  is  the  objective  and- 
how  are  you  going  to  solve  it? — (let  sales 
people  set  their  own  goals) — ^Management 
by  objective  also  means  participation. 
Bring  resources  and  people  together  and 
share  responsibility.  You  are  then  a  team- 
in-harness.  Management  by  objective  also 
means  autonomy.  Once  people  have  done 
the  thing  and  set  their  own  goals,  give 
them  the  freeedom  to  do  it.  Management 
by  objective  won’t  work: 

1.  if  manager  is  not  willing  to  have 
team  work; 

2.  if  manager  is  a  perfectionist; 

3.  if  you  just  copy  what  someone  else 
did. 

Be  flexible  and  allow  people  to  use  their 
own  resources.  Work  with  young  people. 
Respect  them  and  their  abilities.  In¬ 
creased  promotion  of  classified  in  R.O.P. 
will  bring  increased  business.  Expansion 
of  personnel — if  people  are  extended  to 
the  utmost,  they  are  not  developing  their 
full  potential. 

Guy  Millner,  president  Norrell 
Southeastern  (k>rp. 

Millner  said  the  2  biggest  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  employment  agency  business 
in  regard  to  newspaper  advertising  are: 


1.  De-Sexing  the  classifications. 

2.  Truthfulness  in  advertising. 

Ads  W’ith  large  claims  that  are  not  true 
ruin  the  believability  of  all  classified  em¬ 
ployment  ads.  He  suggested  running  a 
mini-profile  of  Title  7  of  Employment  Act 
in  Help  Wanted  and  also  suggested  we 
educate  employment  adverti.sers  in  promo¬ 
tion  ads.  Be  prepared  to  turn  down  ads  if 
necessary.  More  believability  in  ads  bring 
more  results. 

Bill  Backvold — Montgomery  Advertiser 

His  phone  gilds  take  the  ads  long  hand, 
then  type  ad  for  Scanner.  He  feels  this 
gives  them  more  accurate  copy.  George 
Spaulding  of  Austin,  Texas  says  his  girls 
take  the  ads  long  hand,  then  turn  them 
over  to  a  typist.  Austin  does  not  have 
I.T.U.  Dwight  Thomas  of  Waco,  Texas 
also  had  his  girls  take  ads  long  hand,  then 
turn  them  over  to  a  typist  pool.  All  of  the 
others,  I  talked  to  that  had  a  Scanner 
typed  the  copy  right  on  the  Scanner  form. 
They  said  after  the  first  few  weeks  this 
became  routine  and  the  girls  picked  up 
their  speed  again  and  selling  ability. 

Fred  Rasmussen,  Miami  Herald  has  1 
Customer  Service  Department  which  han¬ 
dles  all  complaints  in  advertising  and  bil¬ 
ling.  12  people  on  hand  at  this  particular 
session  had  a  Customer  Service  girl. 
Many  more  are  considering  it. 

Stan  Rhoden,  Cocoa,  Fla. 

They  run  birth  announcements  in  Clas¬ 
sified  every  Sunday.  When  you  place  a 
birth  announcement  you  receive  a  clipping 
of  the  announcement  on  a  laminated  card 
(blue  for  boys  and  pink  for  girls)  plus  a 
copy  of  Today  published  the  day  your 
baby  was  born.  The  cost  is  $4.50. 

• 

Real  estate  ad  points 
made  in  Bureau  show 

A  classified  real  estate  ad  should  con¬ 
tain  seven  basic  facts  about  a  house,  but 
it  should  be  eye-catching  and  interesting. 

This  is  a  major  point  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  new  real  estate  presenta¬ 
tion — “How  to  Move  People  With  Clas¬ 
sified.”  The  presentation  was  designed  to 
help  real  estate  brokers  w’rite  more  effec¬ 
tive  sales-producing  classified  ads. 

The  seven  basic  facts  that  should  be 
included  in  the  copy  of  a  classified  real 
estate  ad  are  location,  number  of  rooms, 
price,  the  style,  age,  condition,  and  the 
kind  of  heating  or  cooling  system  the 
house  has,  the  Bureau  notes. 

• 

Sydney  paper  betters 
classified  ad  record 

The  February  17  edition  of  the  Sydney 
(Aust.)  Morning  Herald  ran  to  144  pages, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  26,802  classi¬ 
fied  ads  that  ran  that  Saturday. 

The  paper  was  forced  to  drop  34  addi¬ 
tional  columns,  and  run  them  instead  the 
following  Monday,  because  the  paper  had 
reached  full  capacity  on  Saturday. 

The  ads  ran  in  1084  22-inch  columns,  or 
356,400  lines.  The  linage  rate  for  Satur¬ 
day  ads  is  85<  per  line. 
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Sta-HL 
We  deliver. 


2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  California  92663 
(714)  833-1000 

A  DIVISION  OF  SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION  HV 


When  time  means  money,  a  Sta-Hi  Mailroom 
System  can  save  you  plenty. 


When  you  modernize  your  printing  plant  for  faster  more  efficient 
operation,  be  sure  your  mailroom  is  ready  to  keep  pace.  Be  sure 
with  a  Sta-Hi  Mailroom  System.  The  proven  combination  of 
Sta-Hi  experience,  Sta-Hi  engineering,  and  Sta-Hi  production 
techniques  assures  the  best  mailroom  system  to  meet  your  specific 
needs.  And  Sta-Hi  dependability  assures  installation  on  time. 

For  everything  you  need  between  folder  and  dock,  you  can 
count  on  Sta-Hi.  Let’s  discuss  it  further.  Call  or  write  today. 


Editorial  workshop 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  RIM— II 


The  matter  of  prestige  came  up  recent¬ 
ly  in  connection  with  the  choice  between 
the  terms  copy  editor  and  copyreader.  To 
go  on  from  the  question  of  what  the  terms 
convey  or  fail  to  convey,  which  was  dis¬ 
cussed  here  at  length,  the  prestige  of 
what  I  choose  to  call  copyreaders  is  a 
pretty  mixed  proposition. 

I  am  speaking  now,  of  course,  of  their 
prestige  among  their  colleagues.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  their  uncertain  standing  is  that 
they  are  themselves  a  mixed  bag.  All  too 
many  copyreaders  are  bumed-out  report¬ 
ers  whose  qualifications  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  management’s  reluctance  to 
fire  an  old  hand,  or  the  protection  of  a 
union  contract. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  staffs  of  no 
fewer  than  eight  newspapers  of  all  sizes, 
from  coast  to  coast,  including  three  that 
appear  regularly  on  the  lists  of  the  ten 
best,  and  as  a  consultant  at  one  time  or 
another  for  several  others,  I  consider  my¬ 
self  reasonably  well  qualified  to  hazard 
the  judgment  that,  on  the  whole,  genuinely 
capable  copyreaders  are  greatly  outnum¬ 
bered  by  paragraph-hookers. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  the  New 
York  Times  has  perhaps  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  corps  of  copyreaders  in  the  country, 
and  exercises  the  closest  surveillance  over 
the  work  done.  Yet  its  own  critique  re¬ 
cently  had  to  point  out  that  the  name  of 
its  own  nationally  known  entertainment- 
page  artist  is  Hirschfeld,  not  Hershfeld, 
as  it  was  given  three  times  in  a  story,  and 
that  another  story  gave  a  name  as  Jane 
Hartwig  while  the  accompanying  picture 
caption  made  it  Jane  Hartance.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  point  out  similarly 
elementary  gaffes,  not  only  in  spelling, 
but  in  grammar  and  otherwise,  again  and 
again.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  point 
out  (among  others)  in  my  critiques  of  the 
newspaper  at  the  university  where  I 
teach,  but  surely  allowances  must  be  made 
for  students  that  should  not  be  necessary 
for  old  pros.  If  the  recurrence  of  such 
mistakes  year  after  year  characterizes  the 
work  of  the  best,  or  one  of  the  best, 
copydesks,  what  can  we  conclude  about  the 
rest?  Only  a  handful  of  newspapers  even 
bother  with  a  critique  of  their  own  con¬ 
tent. 

In  a  book  entitled  The  Columnists, 
Charles  Fisher  made  the  offhand  comment 
that  copyreading  is  generally  regarded  by 
other  staffers  as  the  fate  worse  than 
death.  This  reflected  in  part,  no  doubt,  the 
pity  that  the  free-ranging  reporter  often 
feels  for  the  copyreader,  who  might  as 
well  be  chained  to  his  narrow  space,  like 
the  galley  slaves  of  old.  Until  a  few 
years,  ago,  on  one  of  America’s  leading 
newspapers  copyreaders  had  to  ask  the 
permission  of  the  slot  man  to  visit  the 
toilet.  This  was  even  more  degrading  than 
the  practice  on  some  newspapers  (in  my 
own  recollection,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  the  Sacramento  Bee)  of  requiring 
editorial  staffers  to  punch  time-clocks. 

Two  things,  in  my  estimation,  are 
necessary  to  elevate  the  prestige  of  copy- 
readers.  One  is  to  carefully  select  them 
for  their  jobs  and  to  enforce  high  stand¬ 


ards  of  performance.  Among  other 
things,  this  would  prevent  the  demoraliza¬ 
tion  felt  by  the  genuinely  competent 
copyreader  who  is  surrounded  by  hacks, 
and  quite  possibly  bossed  by  one.  The  oth¬ 
er  thing  is  to  cut  down  the  copyreader’s 
working  day  to  perhaps  four  hours,  con¬ 
sidering  the  gruelling  and  sometimes  un¬ 
remitting  pressure.  The  same  thing  goes 
for  rewritemen.  Both  slave  away  hour  af¬ 
ter  hour  while  the  reporter  enjoys  plenty 
of  respite  and  freedom  from  strain. 
“There  is  something  enervating  about  con¬ 
scious  care,”  as  Thomas  Huxley,  or 
William  Hazlitt,  or  somebody,  once  said. 
Conscious  care  is  the  copyreader’s  lot,  and 
his  steady  companion  is  enervation.  If 
conditions  like  those  I  have  posed  were 
met,  the  prestige  of  copyreaders  would 
take  care  of  itself. 


Ad  ban  greets  first 
‘X’  rated  movie 

Huntington,  West  Virginia  will  have  to 
make  do  without  ads  for  X-rated  movies, 
or  at  least  illustrated  or  “suggestive”  ads. 
This  as  the  result  of  a  new  policy  de¬ 
lineated  by  the  Huntington  Herald- 
Dispatch  and  Advertiser  January  28. 

The  paper  has  announced  that  it  will 
restrict  the  use  of  illustrations  in  ads  for 
X-rated  or  unrated  movies,  and  that  it 
will  delete  copy  “deemed  .  .  .  suggestive  in 
nature.” 

The  Gannett  paper  also  said  it  would 
retain  the  right  to  exclude  or  “modify” 
titles  of  X-rated  films.  All  other  films, 
whether  G,  PG,  or  R,  would  be  required  to 
conform  to  “customary  standards”  of 
taste  established  by  the  paper. 

Ad  director  Paul  Flynn  said  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  made  for  the  first  time  to  de¬ 
lineate  the  ad  policy  after  Huntington  got 
its  “first  X-rated — first  Times  Square 
movie  house.”  Flynn  said  the  new  theatre 
contained  73  seats. 

In  a  related  development.  United  Ar¬ 
tists,  the  distributors  of  the  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  new  film  “Last  Tango  in  Paris” 
said  that  they  had  had  no  indications  of 
difficulties  in  placing  ads  for  the  movie 
when  it  opens  nationwide  in  the  Spring. 

At  present,  the  X-rated  Marlon  Brando 
film  is  only  being  shown  in  New  York. 
Last  week.  Time  magazine  reported  that 
it  had  lost  nearly  $400,000  of  advertising 
after  it  ran  a  cover  story  on  “Tango.” 
Newsweek  ran  a  cover  story  in  its  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  issue,  but  as  yet  there  have  been 
no  reports  of  any  advertiser  defections. 

Papers  around  the  country  that  have 
bans  on  X-rated  ads  generally  said  that 
they  would  continue  the  ban  for  “Tango.” 
In  Huntington,  Flynn  said  that  he  would 
make  a  distinction  between  a  movie  like 
“A  Clockwork  Orange,”  and  “Last  Tango” 
and  similar  movies.  A1  Fischer  of  United 
Artists’  public  relations  branch  said  that 
the  company  planned  to  continue  using 
the  small  1%  inch  by  2%  inch  ad  with  the 
film’s  title  and  theatre  location  that  is 
being  used  in  New  York. 


Ad  ban  placed 
on  some  “R” 
and  “PG”  films 

The  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  Daily 
Okahoman  on  February  26  changed  their 
policy  regarding  the  acceptability  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  motion  pictures  rated  “R.” 

With  one  exception  “R”  rated  movies 
will  not  be  accepted. 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  president  and  publisher, 
said  in  a  page  one  announcement  that  the 
“R”  rating  is  being  given  pictures  con¬ 
taining  “scenes  of  sex  and  violence  and 
offensive  words  to  the  degree  that  we  do 
not  want  our  publications  to  be  associated 
with  them  in  any  way  . .  .” 

The  lone  exception  is  when  the  exhibi¬ 
tor  gives  an  advance  screening  for  a 
newspaper  representative  and  the  report 
of  the  representative  is  such  that  the 
newspaper  management  decides  to  accept. 
News  column  reference  will  be  given  to 
“X”  or  “R”  pictures  only  when  they  are 
involved  in  “actual”  news  stories. 

The  announcement  story  said  that  simi¬ 
lar  policies  will  be  in  effect  at  KWY  radio 
station  and  WKY-TV  which  are  operated 
by  a  subsidiary  of  the  publishing  compa¬ 
ny. 

The  new  policy  is  an  extension  of  one 
adopted  earlier  by  the  newspapers,  under 
which  advertising  has  not  been  accepted 
for  motion  pictures  with  “X”  ratings,  or 
those  not  submitted  for  ratings  by  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
This  policy  has  been  in  effect  since  Octo¬ 
ber  13,  1969. 

Under  the  new  policy,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  also  will  view  movies  carry¬ 
ing  the  “Parental  Guidance”  (PG)  rat¬ 
ing.  Factual  reports  on  these  films  will  be 
submitted  to  the  newspaper  management 
for  evaluation  and,  in  some  cases,  adver¬ 
tising  for  a  PG  film  will  be  declined  if  the 
management  feels  such  a  decision  is  war¬ 
ranted.  Movies  rated  “General”  (G)  will 
be  evaluated  in  this  manner  only  when 
community  complaints  about  that  film  in¬ 
dicate  such  an  evaluation  is  needed. 

As  in  the  past,  the  newspapers’  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  will  require  that  all 
proposed  advertising  copy  include  the 
official  rating  of  each  film.  Content  of 
advertising  copy  will  continue  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  for  suitability  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

• 

Effects  of  Vietnam 
war  told  in  tabloid 

The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press  published 
a  tabloid  news  supplement  on  February  3 
examining  the  effects  of  the  Vietnam  war 
on  the  nation  and  on  the  tri-state  area  in 
particular. 

The  section  contained  nine  stories  about 
local  people  written  by  reporter  L.  D. 
Seits,  former  city  editor  of  the  Evansville 
Courier  and  Korean  War  veteran.  Stories 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  United 
Press  International  wire  services  gave  the 
broader  view  of  the  effect  on  the  nation 
and  the  world. 
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Lockheed  doing  it 


While  scientists  and  engineers  i 
explore  the  reservoir  of 
natural  resources  that  lies  ^ 
under  the  ocean  floor, 

Lockheed  is  helping  tap 
that  reservoir.  Right  now. 

With  a  remarkable  Manned^ 
Atmospheric  Subsea  System. 
Lockheed  is  the  only  company 
that  has  such  a 
commercially 
proven 
system. 

It  allows  ^ _ 

men  to 
on 

ocean  depths, 
shirtsleeves. 

With  con  ven-  ciea' 

tional  tools  and  techniques.  With 
the  probk>ms  and  hazards  of  storms 
and  navigation  virtually  eliminated. 

This  revolutionary  subsea  system, 
built  in  Vancouver,  Canada, 
means  a  lot  to  the  oil  industry. 

But  it  means  a  lot  more  to  a  ||||H 
world  in  need  of  oil. 

Lockheed  is  solving 
another  problem  facing  the 
oil  industry:  removing  oil  from 
settling  ponds  and  around  off- 
shore  rigs.  With  Clean  Sweep™ 

It's  the  first  low-cost  effective 
method  of  removing  oil  from  water, 
recovering  virtually  all  the  oil 
encountered  on  each  pass. 

It's  patented,  field  proven,  in 
production,  and  costs  as  little  as 
$5000.  m  . 


Transaction  Systems  are 
u  helping  make  fully  self- 

service  gas  stations  a  thing 
of  the  present  instead  of 
the  future.The  transaction 
systems  replace  mechan- 
^  ical  equipment  with  the 

reliability  of  a  solid-state  system 
that  needs  only  one  operator: 

The  girl 
behind  the 
cash  register. 

_ Then  there's 

>i-  Hercules. 
Workhorse 

the 

Serving  the 
oil  industry 

and  over  twenty-five  nations  through¬ 
out  the  world.  In  remote  areas. The 


jungle,  desert,  Arctic 


Lockheed  Transaction  Systems. 


It  can  land  on  sand,  bare  dirt,  gravel 
or  icy  runways  under  2100  feet  long 
with  payloads  up  to  45,000  fxiunds. 

It  can  haul  huge  lengths  of 
pipe  60  feet  long. 


world's  most  versatile  airlifter. 

And  it  can  bring  in  the  bulldozers 
and  equipment  needed  to  get  the  oil 
out  of  the  ground  and  the  pipe  into 
the  ground. 

Lockheed  did  all  this.  And  it's 
doing  more.  Right  now. 


And  when  oil  is 

refined  into  fuel,  we're  right  there 
to  help  handle  it  and  pump  it.  Over 
1.7  billion  gallons  of  aviation  fuel 
a  year  at  twenty-three  airports 
throughout  the  country. 

We're  also  helping  to  pump  gasoline 
into  your  car  at  lower  prices.  Lockheed 


Manned  atmospheric  subsea 


Serving  in  many  ways.  In  Oil. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  Burbank,  California  91503 


Thepmited  wofd.  Ifsreody  when  you  are. 


A  good  Met  in  print  ctn  start  a  revolution. 


Ig 

ihPr? 

[\oii 

PRINT  POWER — ^To  win  recognition  for  the  advantages  of  print 
messages,  the  graphic  communications  industry  in  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  southern  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  invited  regional  advertising 
agencies  to  enter  a  competition  for  the  creation  of  the  best  ads  which 
"tall  and  sell"  the  power  of  print.  The  ones  shown  above  were  cited 
as  the  three  best  and  soma  23  daily  newspapers  in  the  area  will  publish 


the  ads  at  no  space  cost.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  ad  was 
created  by  Lewis  &  Gilman,  Philadelphia.  Elkman  Advertising  Co.,  Bala 
Cynmyd,  Pa.,  was  responsible  for  the  entry  headlined  "The  printed  word, 
it's  ready  when  you  are,"  and  Spiro  &  Associates,  Philadelphia,  created 
the  ad  which  points  out  how  consumers  save  money  by  clipping  out 
coupon  offers. 


December 

linage 

The  following  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Madia  Records,  Inc. 
for  the  exclusive  publication  by  Editor  A 
Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted  or 
published  in  any  form  without  axpl'cit 
permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 
Note:  Newspapers  marked  with  code  be¬ 
low  include  advertising  in  Parade,  Family 
Weekly  or  Weekend  Magazine  approxi¬ 
mate  linage  as  follows: 

•  Parade— 41,035  lines 
t  Family  Weakly-^2,341  lines 

1972  1971 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-a  .  3,184,133  3,090,478 

'Beacon  Journal-S  ....  1,318,472  1,244,323 


1972  1971 

•Advocate-S  .  873,495  789,494 


1972  1971 

Naws-e  .  3,334,334  3,130,790 


Grand  Total  .  3,843,914  3,448,559 

NOTE:  Advocate  (m)  and  State  Timas  (a) 
sold  in  combination^  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Advocate  (m)  is  shown. 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

Racord-a  .  2,475,325  2,458,955 

tRecord-S  .  981,488  800,275 


Grand  Total  .  4,502,405  4,334,801 

NOTE;  Part-Run  Advertising — Beacon  Jour- 
nal-e  This  year  3,184,133  includes  4,800 
lines;  Last  year  3,090,478  includes  18,800 
lines. 

Beacon  Journal-S  This  year  1,318,472  in¬ 
cludes  59,400  lines;  Last  year  1,244,323 
includes  15,000  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

tKnickerbockar  News 

Union  Star-e  .  1,714,129  1,753,774 

Times  Union-m  .  1,701,241  1,440,751 

♦Times  Union-S  .  977,914  840,432 


Grand  Total  .  3,457,013  3,259,230 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising  —  Record-e 
This  year  2,475,325  lines  includes  320,802 
lines;  Last  year  2,458,955  lines  includes 
298,042  lines. 

Racord-S  This  year  981,488  lines  includes 
153.400  lines. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-a  .  1,710,134  1,818,497 

•Press-S  .  745,438  541,073 

Grand  Total  .  2,455,774  2,379,770 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Hcrald-m  .  1,271,914 

News-e  .  2,707,443 

•News-S  .  1,040,209 


Grand  Total  .  4,393,284  4,074,957 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,745,594  3,289,247 

Journal-a  .  4,271,082  4,131,489 

Journal  A 

Constitution-S  .  1,844,031  1,593,901 


Grand  Total  .  9,840,709  9,014,437 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising-Journal  This 
year  4,271,082  includes  145,111  lines;  Last 
year  4,131,489  includes  22I,4U  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•News-American-S  ....  948,103  457,923 

News-Amarican-e  .  1,502,317  1,578,528 

Sun-m  .  1,724,499  1,527,315 

Sun-e  .  2,282,909  2,288,834 

Sun-S  .  1,819,947  1,520,405 


Grand  Total  .  8,279,975  7,573,205 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising — Naws-Ameri- 
can-S  This  year  948,103  includes  137,109 
Unas;  Last  year  457,043  includes  24,892 
lines. 

News-American-e  This  year  1,502,317  in¬ 
cludes  22,W  lines. 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocate  (sea  note)  ..  2,970,219  2,478,843 
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Grand  Total  .  5^549.009  5,397  224 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising — News-e  This 
year  3,334,334  includes  144,880  lines;  Last 
year  3,130,790  includes  88,128  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Couriar-Post-a  .  2,484,484  2,442,808 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  . 2,220,742  2,175,244 

Obsarver-m  .  3,038,249  2,845,384 

•Observer-S  .  1.112,281  941,449 


Grand  Total  .  4,371,292  5,982,299 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising — Observer-m 
This  year  3,038,249  includes  23,993  lines; 
Last  year  2,845,384  includes  14,900  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  3,344,324  2,772,888 

Enquirer-S  .  1,705,929  1,701,129 

Post  A  Timas  Star-a  ...  2,748,144  2,770,342 


Grand  Total  . 5,019,588 

NOTE:  News-e  This  year  2,707,^3  includes 
43,780  lines  of  part-run  advertising.  Not 
measured  by  Media  Records  in  Dec. 
1971. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record  American  A 
Herald  Travaler-d  ..  1,412,831 
Herald  Traveler  A 

Advertisar-S  .  1,100,047 

Record  Amarican-d  ... 

Advertiser-S  . 

Globe-e  .  1,859,874 

Globa-m  .  2,259,444 

•Globe-S  .  2,079,254 

Herald  Travelar-m  _ 

Herald  Travelar-S  . 


744,949 

529,985 

,742,370 

,891,414 

.778,444 

.493,247 

990,441 


Grand  Total  .  8,711,454  9,192,894 

NOTE:  Record  American-Advartisar  ac¬ 
quired  Herald  Traveler.  Last  publica¬ 
tions  Herald  Traveler-morning,  June  17, 
Sunday  edition  June  18.  1972.  Thereafter 
Record  American  Daily  became  Record 
American  A  Herald  Traveler-daily,  and 
Advartiser-Sunday  became  Herald  Trav¬ 
eler  A  Advertiser-Sunday. 

NOTE:  Globe  (a)  Published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising — Advertisar-S 
Last  year  529,985  includes  172,850  lines. 
Globe-S  Last  year  1,778,444  includes 
272,702  lines. 

Herald  Traveler  A  Advartisar-S  This  year 
1.100,047  includes  333,919  lines. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Exprass-m  ....  1,113,479  1,103,551 

♦Courier  Express-S  _  1,119,194  1,142,883 


1972  1971 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Harald-m  .  2,912,128  2.422.000 

News-e  .  3,044,257  2.738.445 

•News-S  .  942.184  975,048 


Grand  Total  .  4,918,549  4,335,713 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m _  3,771,025  3,227,173 

♦Rocky  Mt.  Naws-S  ....  808.912  722,310 

Post-e  .  4,083,385  3,415,539 

Post-S  .  1,449,344  1,420,300 


Grand  Total  .  7,840,419  7,244,359 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  3,210,394  2,734,045 

Plain  Dealar-S  .  1,704,737  1,559,590 

Prass-e  .  2,728.583  2,810,131 


Grand  Total  .  7,445.714  7,105,744 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising — Plain  Deal- 
ar-m  This  year  3,210,394  includes  184,051 
lines;  Last  year  2,734,045  includes  105,424 
lines. 

Plain  Dealar-S  This  year  1,704,737  in¬ 
cludes  45.710  lines;  Last  year  1,559,590 
includes  45,823  lines. 

Press-e  This  year  2,728,583  includes  319,- 
797  lines;  Last  year  2,810,131  includes 

370,149  lines. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  3,487,824  3,203,193 

Dispatch-S  .  1,713,532  1,413,184 

Citizen- Journal-m  .  1,270,184  1,077,982 


Grand  Total  .  4,471,540  5,894,341 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  4,048,454  3,784,317 

News-S  .  1,535,928  1,394,827 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,885,750  3,848,839 

♦Times  Herald-S  .  1,729,093  1.434.483 

Grand  Total  . 11,199,427  10,444^^ 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising — Naws-m  This 
year  4,048.454  lines  includes  74,974  lines; 
Last  year  3,784,317  lines  includes  155,400 
lines. 

News-S  This  year  1,535,928  lines  includes 
119,733  lines;  Last  year  1,394,827  lines 
includes  84,400  lines. 

Times  Herald-a  This  year  3,885,750  lines 
includes  117,430  lines;  Last  year  3,848,- 
839  lines  includes  303,482  lines. 

Times  Herald-S  This  year  1,729,093  lines 
includes  24,480  lines;  Last  year  1,434,483 
lines  includes  143,522  lines. 


Grand  Total  . 10,312,448  8.985J22 

NOTE;  Part-Run  Advertising — Post-a  This 
year  4,083,385  lines  includes  139,471  lines* 
Last  year  3,415,539  lines  includes  152,090 
lines. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Registar-m  .  884,420  724.934 

Tribune-e  .  1,524,214  1,329,949 

Registar-S  .  857,410  743,358 

Grand  Total  .  3,248.244  2,798,243 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising  —  Tnbune-e 

This  year  1,524,214  includes  90,780  lines; 
Last  year  1,329,949  includes  91,200  lines. 
Register-S  This  year  857,410  includes  359,- 
712  lines;  Last  year  743,358  includes  359,- 
452  lines.  .  .  j 

Ragistar-m  This  year  884,420  includes 

33.120  lines. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Prass-m  .  1,781,139  1,422,125 

♦Free  Press-S  .  840,244  743,388 

Naws-a  .  3,345,829  3,001,244 

Naws-S  .  1,708.822  1.453.154 

Grand  Total  .  7,494,054  7.019,913 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising— Free  Press- 
m  This  year  1,781,139  includes  129,541 
lines;  Last  year  1,422,125  includes  44,352 
lines.  .  .  , 

Free  Press-S  This  year  840,244  me  udes 
200.404  lines;  Last  year  743,388  includes 
100,344  lines. 

Naws-a  This  year  3,345,829  includes  392,- 
102  lines;  Last  year  3.001.244  includes 
348,599  lines.  ... 

Naws-S  This  year  1,708.822  includes  194,- 
358  lines;  Last  year  1,453,154  includes 
149,910  lines. 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1.593,599  1,524,473 

♦Times-News-S  .  778,842  715,412 

Grand  Total  .  2,372,441  2.242.285 

NOTE;  The  News  (m)  and  the  Times  (e) 
are  sold  in  optional  combination;  The 
linage  of  one  edition.  Times  (a)  Is 
shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-a  .  4,237,320  3.944,090 

•News-S  .  1,474,054  1,411,322 

News-set .  1,051,474  704,249 

Grand  Total  . 


..  4,945,050  4.259,481 
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I?72  1971 


1972  1971 


1972  1971 


1972  1971 


NOTE;  Part-Run  Advartiilng — Ntws-a  This 
yaar  4,237,320  includas  74,223  linas;  Last 
yaar  3,944,090  includas  94,492  linas. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  6axaHa-m  ....  1,424,782  1,504,427 
*Journal  GaiaHa-S  ....  751.555  741,437 

Naws  Santinal-a  .  2,053,847  2,045,538 


Grand  Total  . 

.  4,432,204 

4,293,402 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Talegram-m  . 

.  2,224,940 

2,044,384 

Star-Talagram-e  . 

.  3,054,232 

2.950  535 

•Star-Talagram-S  . 

.  1,458,745 

1,278,552 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4.739,957 

4,293,471 

FRESNO. 

CALIF. 

Bea-a  . 

.  2,071,732 

1,921,148 

•Baa-S  . 

.  817,424 

772,935 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,889,354 

2,494.083 

HARTFORD 

,  CONN. 

Courant-m  . 

.  2,504,599 

1,988,449 

•Courant-S  . 

.  1,474,372 

1,229,745 

Grand  Total  .  3,980,971  3,218,214 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advartising  —  Courant-S 
This  yaar  1,474,372  includas  238,080  linas; 
Last  yaar  1,227,745  includas  142,400  linas. 


NOTE:  Part-Run  Advartising  —  Nawsday-a 
This  yaar  3,147,430  includas  420,104  linas. 
Nawsday-S  This  yaar  417,550  includas 
74.545  linas. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

rimas-m  .  7,004,739  4,449,489 

Tittias-S  .  3,449,105  3,275,254 

Harald  E>aminar-a  ....  1,004,214  1,038,584 
Harald  Examinar-S  ...  380,117  422,577 


Grand  Total  . jl,842,l75  ll,204.IM 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advartising — Timas-m  This 
yaar  7,004,739  linas  includas  1,390,805 

linas;  Last  yaar  4,449,489  linas  includas 
I  187.012  linas. 

Timas-S  This  yaar  3,449,105  lines  includas 
1,310,120  lines;  Last  year  3,275,254  lines 
includas  1,274,111. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-a  .  1,224.774  1,131,030 

tSun-S  .  419,308  549,249 


Grand  Total  .  1,844,082  1,480,279 

MACON,  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  1,315,595  1,182,043 

Naws-a  .  1,313,534  1,194,912 

‘Teitgraph  ft  News  ...  491,489  434,897 


Grand  Total  .  3,120,420  2,813,852 


HONOLULU.  HAWAII 


Advartisar-m  . 2,9^,447  2,884,847 

Star-Bullatin-e  .  3,097,910  2,935,431 

'Star-Bulletin  ft 

Advartisar-S  .  949,428  974,315 


Grand  Total  .  7,014,205  4,794,793 


HOUSTON.  TEX 

Chronicla-a  .  4,817,158  4,511,448 

Chronicla-S  .  2,079,995  1,850,814 

Post-m  .  4,348,154  4,041,132 

•Post-S  .  1,488,772  1,310,889 


Grand  Total  . 12,734,081  11,714,483 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advartising— Chronicla-a 
This  year  4,817,158  lines  includes  573,341 
linas;  Last  yaar  4,511,448  lines  includes 
505.941  linas. 

Chronicla-S  This  yaar  2,079,995  linas  In¬ 
cludes  234.415  linas;  Last  year  1,850,814 
linas  includas  239,384  lines. 

Post-m  This  year  4,348,154  linas  includes 
299,744  linas;  Last  yaar  4,041,132  linas  in¬ 
cludes  241,730  lines. 

Post-S  This  year  1,488,772  linas  includas 
225,003  linas;  Last  yaar  1,310,889  linas 
includas  135,410  lines. 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leadar-d  .  1,251,845  1,242,285 

tNew  Hampshire 

Naws-S  .  502,920  527,074 


Grand  Total  .  1,754,745  1,789,359 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commarcial  Appaal-m  2,983,808 
Commercial  Appeal-S  1,142,448 
Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,882,427 


Grand  Total  .  4,028,903 

NOTE:  Press-Scimitar-a  This  yaar  1,882.427 
includas  134,115  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

NOTE;  Not  measured  by  Madia  Records 
in  Dec.  1971. 


MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4,282,419  4.104,845 

Harald-S  .  2,925,190  2,435,773 

Naws-a  .  2,545,430  2,273,834 


Grand  Total  . II  773,239  11,014,472 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising  —  Harald-m 
This  yaar  4,282,419  includas  202,134  lines; 
Last  yaar  4,104,845  includes  218,954  linas. 


Herald-S  This  yaar  292,190  includas  133.- 
005  linas;  Last  yaar  2,435,773  includas 

112.928  linas. 

News-a  This  yaar  2.545,430  includas  50,- 
400  lines;  Last  yaar  2,273,834  includas 

55,440  linas. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinal-m  .  1,957,257  1,444,279 

Journal-e  .  3,847,820  3,327,000 

Journal-S  .  2,044,939  1,800,335 


Times-Picayuna-S  .  1,452,959 

States  ft  Itam-a  .  2,222,927 


Grand  Total  .  7,434,174 

NOTE:  Not  measurad  by  Madia  Records 
in  Dec.  1971. 

NOTE;  Part-Run  Advartising — Timas-Pica- 
yuna-S  This  yaar  1,452,959  includas  97,840 
I  nes. 

States  ft  Item-a  This  yaar  2,222,927  in¬ 
cludas  12,944  linas. 


Grand  Total  .  7,850,014  4,593,414 

NOTE:  Santinel-m  This  year  1,957,257  in¬ 
cludes  24,445  lines;  Last  year  1,444,279 

includas  14,720  linas. 

Journal-a  This  year  3,847,820  inciudas 

24,445  lines;  Last  yaar  3,327,000  includas 
14.734  lines. 

MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  .  1,971,927  1,788,204 

Tribune-S  .  1,794,590  1,712,221 

Star-a  .  3,244,724  3,015,440 


Grand  Total  .  7.033.243  4,514,047 

NOTE;  Part-Run  Advartising — Tribuna-S 
This  year  1,794,590  includes  29,128  lines; 
Last  year  1,712,221  includes  34,340  linas. 
Star-a  This  year  3,244,724  includes  434,- 
544  lines;  Last  yaar  3,015,440  includes 

574  244  linas. 

Tribune-m  This  year  1,971,927  includas 

92.174  lines. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bea-e  .  1,547,480  1,304,354 

•Baa-S  .  420,572  444,891 


Grand  Total  .  1,948,252  1,749,247 

NOTE;  Baa  (a)  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-a  .  1,307,000  1,294,110 

Star-m  .  1,241,534  1,232,131 

tStar-S  .  472,307  454,221 


Grand  Total  .  3,040,841  2.982.442 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2,553,323  Sae  Note 

rannessaan-m  .  2,585,214  See  Note 

fennessean-S  .  973,034  Sea  Nota 


Grand  Total  .  4,111,573  Saa  Nota 

NOTE:  Not  maasurad  by  Madia  Racords 
in  Dac.  1971. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Timas-Picayuna-m  .  3,940,288 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Timas-m  .  3,240,288  3.249,234 

fimas-S  .  3,454,747  2,711,402 

Naws-m  .  2,502,920  2.538,245 

Naws-S  .  2,492,545  2,244,915 

Po$t-a  .  1.157,929  1,189,744 


Grand  Total  . 12,848,429  ll,975.78|4 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advartising — Naw$-m  This 
yaar  2,502,920  linas  includas  921,309  linas; 
Last  yaar  2,538,245  linas  includas  954,434 
linas. 

Naws-S  This  yaar  2,492,545  linas  includas 
1,538,974  lines;  Last  yaar  2,244,915  linas 
includes  1,407,440  linas. 

Times-S  This  yaar  3,454,747  linas  includas 
474.375  lines;  Last  yaar  2,711,402  lines  in¬ 
cludas  284,540  linas. 


NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star  Ledgar-m  .  2,843,090  2,298,934 

•Star  Ladger-S  .  1,745,451  1,421,203 


Grand  Total  .  4.588.541  3,720,139 

NOTE;  Part-Run  Advartising — Star  Lad- 
gar-m  This  yaar  2,843,090  includas  77,- 
335  linas;  Last  year  2,298,934  includas 
48.442  lines. 

Star  Ledgar-S  This  yaar  1,745,451  in¬ 
cludes  44,345  lines;  Last  yaar  1,421,203 
includas  41,072  linas. 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazetta-e  .  1,327,321  1,242,915 

tGazatta-S  .  493,588  403,482 


Grand  Total  .  1,820,909  1,444,597 


ORANGE  COUNTY 
(SANTA  ANA)  CALIF. 

Register  (Saa  Nota)  ..  4,094.889  3.544.500 
tRegister-S  .  1,184,725  1,108.599 


Grand  Total  .  5,281,414  4,453,099 

NOTE:  Register  (a)  ft  Register  (m)  sold 
in  combination;  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Ragistar  (a)  is  shown. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Naws-a  .  2,447,452  2,387,237 

Star-m  .  2,951.408  2,544,845 

Star-S  .  1,414,791  1.438,055 


Grand  Total  .  7,034,051  4,372,157 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Timas-Union-m  .  3,344,143  3,041,974 

Timas-Union-S  .  1,227,541  1  030,223 

Journal-a  .  1,849,348  1,480,445 


Grand  Total  .  4,443,052  5,772,842 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Timas-m  .  2,932,140  2,584,244 

Star-a  .  1,537,147  1.505,474 

Star-S  .  1,291,310  1.199,429 


Grand  Total  .  5,740,597  5,2?IS49 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising — Star-a  This 
yaar  1,537,147  includes  81,414  lines;  Last 
yaar  1,505,474  includas  80,021  linas. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazatta-m  ..  1,843,201  1,492,487 

•Arkansas  Gazatta-S  ..  483,790  584,079 

Arkansas  Damocrat-a  ..  792,903  844,183 

tArkansas  Damocrat-S  .  337,404  287,508 


Grand  Total  .  3,457,300  3,410,257 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram 

(sea  nota)  .  2,974,344  2,754,742 

•Independent  Press 

Talagram-S  .  892,901  747,933 


Grand  Total  .  3,849,245  3,522,495 

NOTE;  Press  Telegram  (a)  and  Indepen¬ 
dent  (m)  solo  in  combination;  Linage 
of  one  edition,  Press  Telegram  (a)  is 
shown. 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising — Press  Tala- 
gram-a  This  yaar  2,974,344  includes  480,- 
954  linas;  Last  yaar  2,754,742  includas 

404.451  linas. 

Independent  Prass  Telagram-S  Last  year 
747,933  includas  19,200  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Nawsday-e  .  3,147,430  Saa  Note 

Nawsday-S  .  417,550  Sea  Nota 


Grand  Total  .  3,745,180  Sea  Note 

NOTE:  Comparable  figures  for  Dec.  1971 
not  availabla. 


Linage  Trends— December  1972 


A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities. 


Classifications 

1972 

(000) 

Omitted 

1971 

(000) 

Omitted 

Dollar  % 

(000)  Change 
Omitted 

Retail 

December  . . . 
First  Twelve 

Months 

$  190,892  $ 
2,004,666 

175,145 

1,807,304 

-f  15,747 
+197,362 

+  9.0 
+10.9 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

December  . . . 

First  Twelve  Months 

56,350 

567,833 

54,286 

536,930 

+  2,064 
+  30,903 

+  3.8 
+  5.8 

General 

December  . . . 
First  Twelve 

Months 

35,448 

504,377 

31,044 

445,356 

+  4,404 
+  59,021 

+14.2 

+13.3 

Automotive 

December  . . . 
First  Twelve 

Months 

5,853 

102,514 

4,418 

100,765 

+  1,435 
+  1,749 

+32.5 
+  1.7 

Financial 

December  . . . 
First  Twelve 

Months 

9,819 

122,137 

8,386 

103,099 

+  1,433 
+  19,038 

+17.1 

+18.5 

Classified 

December  . . . 
First  Twelve 

Months 

64,425 

914,868 

51,196 

751,652 

+  13,229 
+163,216 

+25.8 

+21.7 

Total  Advertising 
December  . . . 
First  Twelve 

Months 

306,437 

3,648,562 

270,189 

3,208,176 

+  36,248 
+440,386 

+13.4 

+13.7 
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ORLANDO.  FLA. 

S*ntin«l-m  .  3.317,104  2.932.U4 

•S*ntin«l-S  .  1,281,405  1,083.224 

Stir-*  .  2,»49.37»  2,824,349 


Pott-Dispatch-*  Thlj  y*ar  2,458,374  In-  SYRACUSE,  N,  Y. 

cludas  185.737  lintj;  Last  y*ar  2,414,748  H*rald-Journal-*  .  2,144,543  2,187,298 

includas  1 17  533  lin*i.  *H*rald-Am*rican-S  905,928  913,093 

Post-Dispatch-S  Last  yaar  1,774,174  in-  Post  Standard-m  .  1,040,954  1,010,943 


Grand  Total  .  7,547.888  4,842.459 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advartisinq  —  S*ntin*l-m 
This  y*ar  3.317,104  includas  391,334  lines; 
Last  year  2.932,844  includes  398,428  lines. 
S*ntin*l-S  This  year  1,281.405  includes  I 

214,900  lines;  Last  year  1,083,224  includes  I 

145,487  lines.  ' 

Star-*  This  year  2,949,379  includes  272,442 
lines;  Last  year  2,824,349  includes  280,- 
327  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

8ull*tin-*  .  3,009,204  3,008,201 

•Bull*tin-S  .  1,488,277  1,082,919 

Inquirer-m  .  2,158,398  2,120,492 

lnquir*r-S  .  2,341,599  1,988,877 

News-e  .  1,078,077  1.047.303 

Grand  Total  . 10,075,557  9,247,992 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising  —  Bulletin-* 

This  year  3,009,204  includes  839,548  lines; 
Last  year  3,008,201  includes  757,491  lines. 
Bulletin-S  This  year  1,488,277  includes 

450.522  lines;  Last  year  1,082,919  includes 
378.579  lines. 

Inquirer-m  This  year  2,158,398  includes 
133,353  lines;  Last  year  2,120,492  includes 
352.894  lines. 

Inquir*r-S  This  year  2,341,599  includes 
715.489  lines;  Last  year  1,988,877  includes 
497.203  lines. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  4.580.527  4,020,443 

Republic-S  .  1,730,922  1,504,283 

Gaiette-e  .  4,443,731  3,934,885 

Grand  Total  . 10,755,180  9.443.811 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  Il  Sun-Tel.-m  1.278.884  1,148,494 

Press-e  .  2,238,712  2,408,434 

•Press-S  .  1,399,385  1,333,482 

Grand  Total  .  4,914,981  4,890,810 

PONTIAC.  MICH. 

Oakland  Press-e  .  2,034,417  2,048,241 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-*  .  2,094,395  2,015,072 

Journal-m  .  1,581,374  1,485,384 

Journal-S  .  1,547,854  1,517,383 

Grand  Total  .  5,223,425  5,017,839 

NOTE:  Bulletin-e  This  year  2,094,395  in¬ 
cludes  72,490  lines  of  Part-Run  Advertis¬ 
ing. 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,449,774  1,380,184 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising — Patriot  Led¬ 
ger-e  This  year  1,449,774  lines  includes 
49,270  lines;  Last  year  1,380,184  lines  in¬ 
cludes  40.447  lines. 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,733,413  1,498,411 

•Times-S  .  420,734  524,210 

World  News-e  .  1,477,887  t?472,375 

Grand  Total  .  4,032.234  3,497,194 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising — Times-m  This 
year  1,733,413  includes  101,132  lines. 

World  News-e  This  year  1,477,887  in¬ 
cludes  47,092  lines. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  ft 

Chronicle-m  .  1,947,822  1,808,821 

Democrat  i 

Chronicle-S  .  1,210.795  1,119,954 

Times-Union-e  .  2,094,449  2,171,044 

Grand  Total  .  5,275,044  5,099,819 

NOTE;  Part-Run  Advertising — Democrat  4 
Chronicle-S  This  year  1,210,795  includes 
13,481  lines;  Last  year  1,119,954  includes 
14,908  lines. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,513.318  2,375,985 

•Bee-S  .  949,275  870,721 

Union-m  .  1,540,239  1,442,744 


eludes  14,880  lines. 

NOTE:  Globe-Democrat  (m)  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent  *  .  2,503,529  2.152,453 

Times-m  .  4,314,402  3.729,158 

•Tim*s-S  .  1,421,434  1,507,395 

Grand  Total  .  8,439,545  7.389T)04 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising — ^Times-m  This 
year  4.314,402  includes  743,194  lines;  Last 
year  3,729,158  includes  510,542  lines. 
Times-S  This  year  1,421,434  includes  242,- 


NOTE;  Times  (*)  published  S  days  a  week 
187,298  only. 

913,093  NOTE;  Tim*s-Adv*rtis*r-S  This  year  1,114,- 
010,943  554  includes  10,298  lines  of  Part-Run 

-  Advertising. 


Grand  Total  .  4.111,445  4,111,354 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising— Herald  Jour-  WASHINGTOI 

nal-e  This  year  2,144,543  includes  19,045 
lines;  Last  year  2,187,298  includes  24.487  News-* 

lines.  Post-m  . 

Herald  Am*rican-S  This  year  905,928  in-  rpost-S 

eludes  27,935  lines;  Last  year  913,093  In-  Sfay., 

eludes  18.502  lines.  Star-S  !”  !!!!  " 

Post  Staridard-m  This  year  1.040.954  in-  cj,,  »  'n«w«.« . 

eludes  15,341  lines;  Last  year  1,010,943  j  N*ws-S 

includes  19,493  lines. 


474  lines;  Last  year  1,507,395  includes  News-Tribune-e 
213.028  lines.  N*ws-Tribun*-S 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribun*-m  .  3,213.554  2.497,271 

•Tribun*-S  .  1,198,471  1,230,353 

Deseret  News-*  .  3,085,358  2,577,412 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


1,945,409  See  Not* 
443,107  See  Not* 


Grand  Total  .  2,428,514  See  Not* 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  Dec.  1971. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News  *  .  1,243,870 

Post-m  .  4,422,722  4,105,109 

•Post  s  .  2,192,008  2,034,547 

Star-*  .  2.070.458 

Star-S  .  1,083,944 

Star  I  News  *  .  2,514,130 

Star  «  N*ws-S  .  1,044,599 

Grand  Total  . 10.377.459  10.539.948 

NOTE:  News  ceased  publication  July  12, 
1972;  Star  Evening  and  Sunday  became 
Star-News  effective  July  13,  1972. 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising — Star-S  Last 
year  1,083.944  includes  14,892  lines. 

Star  i  N*ws-S  This  year  1,044,599  in¬ 
cludes  24,473  lines. 


Grand  Total  . .  7,497,385  4,505,234  Democrat-* 

D*mocrat-S 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Express-m  .  2,802,275  2,709,229  Grand  T< 

tExpress-News-S  .  983.484  1,010.549  NOTE:  Pai 

Expr*ss-N*ws-sat .  429,274  305,484  This  year 

News-*  .  2.174,254  2,511,704  Last  year 

Light-*  .  3,087,432  3,054,448 

•Light-S  .  1,219,510  1.107,008 

Light-sat .  285,119  185,840  Tribune-m 


TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

■  .  1,731,797  1,421,984 

5  .  444,112  449.084 


421  «84  WATERBURY.  CONN. 

IM  tM  American  (See  Note)  .  1,487,857  1,440.232 
■  'Republican-S  .  945,243  841,229 


2,802,275  2,709,229  Grand  Total  .  2,395,90?  2.271.072 

983,484  1,010.549  NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising — Democrat-* 
429,274  '305,484  This  year  1,731,797  includes  24,449  lines; 

2,174.254  2,511,704  Last  year  1,421,984  includes  14,900  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  2,453,120  2,301  441 

NOTE:  American  (a)  and  Republican  (m), 
sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  Ameri¬ 
can  (*)  only  is  shown. 


ight-S  .  1,219,510  1.107,008  TAMPA.  FLA. 

ght-sat .  285,119  185,840  Tribune-m  .  3,833,494  3,324,923  WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

-  -  Tribune-S  .  1,210,943  1,123,490  Post-m  .  3,310,843  3,342,497 

Grand  Total  . 10,981,552  10,884.504  Times-*  .  2,331,428  1,948,407  Times  *  .  2,418,547  2,920,859 


NOTE:  Express  (m)  News  (e)  and  Light 
(e)  published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun  (See  Note)  .  2,454,800  See  Note 

•Sun-Telegram-S  .  574,870  See  Note 


•Post-Times-S  .  1,327,448  1,243,407 

Grand  Total  .  7,375,887  4,399.020  -  - 

NOTE;  Tribune-m  This  year  3,833,494  in-  Grand  Total  .  7,254,878  7,507,143 

eludes  214,729  lines;  Last  year  3,324,923  NOTE:  Times  (*)  published  5  days  a  week 


inc  ludes  205.193  lines. 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Grand  Total  .  3,231,470  See  Not*  Times-e  .  1,448,574  1,390.799 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising — Sun-m  This  tTimes  Adv*rtiser-S  ...  1,114,554  888,140 

year  2,454,800  lines  includes  72,587  lines.  Trentonian-m  .  1,193,102  1,134,15.' 

Sun-S  This  year  574,870  lines  includes  -  - 

22.215  lines.  Grand  Total  .  3,754,234  3,413,09: 

NOTE;  Sun  (m)  and  Telegram  (e)  are 
sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  one 

edition.  Sun  (m)  is  shown.  r»  •  »  »  „ 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records  »  rCpFlUt  prCSClltStlOIl 
in  Dec.  1971.  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

produced  by  ad  bureau 

CAM  niEAn  raiie  a  J 


1,193,102  1,134,153 


NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising — Post-m  This 
year  3,310,843  includes  78,09  lines. 
Times-*  This  year  2,418,547  includes  78,- 
489  lines. 


_  _  WHITE  PLAINS  N,  Y, 

3,754,234  3,413,092  Reporter  Dispatch-*  ..  I.55l.'248'  1,758,847 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  3,075,984  2,751,704 

•Union-S  .  1,291,534  1,079,421 

Tribune-*  .  3,400.592  3,421,185 

Grand  Total  .  7,948,112  7,252,512 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,149,195  2,073,817 

Examiner-*  .  2,208,394  2,149,242 

Examiner  t  Chronicle-S  1,085,314  1,004,88? 


A  new  presentation  on  Hi-Fi 


Philadelphia  papers 
offer  want  ad  deals 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 


and  SpectaColor  has  been  pro-  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  are 
duced  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis-  waging  a  unique  campaign,  offer¬ 


ing  in  conjunction  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Preprint  Corporation. 


ing  discounts  for  want  ads.  And 
both  papers  maintain  that  they 


Examiner-*"'..!!!!!!’.!!!  2!208!394  2!i49!242  Called  “Count  on  Preprints”,  ^re  successful  at  it. 

Examiner  t  Chronicle-S  1,085,314  1,004,88?  slide  presentation  combines  The  Bulletin  started  the  dis- 

Grand  Total  .  5,442,907  5,227,948  information  on  Hi-Fi  and  Specta-  count  offer  on  October  1.  Basic- 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF.  comments  on  the  ef-  ally,  if  an  advertiser  bought  a 

Mercury-m  .  4,400,444  4,183,514  fectiveness  of  using  these  color  3-dav  packacre  and  made  sure 

!!!!!!  i:li3!52!  i!?!!!®!?  techniques  in  newspapers  by  na-  ^ 

-  -  tional  advertisers.  i  j  i  i  Ii  i  j  i 


Grand  Total  . 10.178.734  9,491,150 

NOTE:  Part'Run  Advertising~Mercury-m 


The  presentation  cited  a  series 


scheduled,  the  paper  would  only 
charge  him  two-thirds  of  the  to- 


This  year  4,400,444  lines  includes  180,-  of  spHt-run  testS  of  foUr  preprint  ..  ...oj  j 

ud«  2*4i44S"ii„r^  """  ads  conducted  in  the  Des  Moines  ‘hat  the  Sunday  ad 


dudes  242,449  lines.  aus  conoucteu  in  tne  ues  MOines 

News-e  This  year  4,243,525  lines  includes  Reqister  to  measure  the  effective- 

ion  77C  I  A  1 11  i:.,..  ^ 


ran  for  free. 

The  Inquirer  followed  suit  with 


After  interviewing  over  2,400  a  plan  of  its  own  on  December 
readers  on  the  day  following  the  10.  The  plan,  dubbed  “You  Pay/ 


iK«  242.‘49  ness  of  Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor.  The  Inquirer  followed  suit  with 

SAN  JUAN,  F  R  After  interviewing  over  2,400  a  plan  of  its  own  on  December 

Star-m  . '  1,328,197  1,202,557  readers  On  the  day  following  the  10.  The  plan,  dubbed  “You  Pay/ 

.  delivery  of  papers  carrying  the  We  Pay,”  provides  that  if  the 

.  '.‘53,721  1,440,470  test  ads,  the  Bureau  found  that  employer  uses  the  classified  col- 

. . averaged  50%  proven  re-  „„  s„„day,  and  then  re- 

•Post-inteiiigencer-s  570,921  See  Note  ‘  ‘  .  peats  the  ad  throughout  the  Week, 


Grand  Total  . 2,113,943 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-*  .  1,538,112  1,474,925 

Times-m  .  2,284,373  2,128,241 

Times-S  .  951,250  840,702 


the  paper  will  run  the  ad  free  of 


tUnion-S  .  279,243  299,475  Times-S  .  951,250  840,702 

Grand  Total  .  5,322,095  4,988,945  Grand  Total  .  4,775,735  4,445,848 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ...  1,545,173  1,414,414 
Globe-Democrat- 

Wk-end  .  555,248  408,889 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,458,374  2,414,748 

•Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,434,474  1,774,174 

Grand  Total  .  4,213,491  4,212,425 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising — Glob*-D*m- 
ocrat-m  This  year  1,545,173  includes  208,- 
534  lines;  Last  year  1,414,414  includes 
174.594  lines. 

Globe-Democrat-Wk-end  This  year  555,- 
248  includes  14,347  lines;  Last  year  408,- 
889  includes  11,152  lines. 


. . NO,,  ‘head*  averaged  50%  provmre. 

•Post-inteiiigencer-s  570,921  See  Note  ‘  ‘  peats  the  ad  throughout  the  Week, 

Grand  Total  . addition,  the  studies  showed  the  ad  free  of 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records  that  exposure  to  only  one  pre-  pUo|.p-p  on  Tuesdays  Thursdays 
in  Dec.  1971.  print  ad  will  increase  top-of-mind  chyge  on  1  uesdays,  inursaays 

SHREVEPORT,  LA.  awareness  of  a  brand  by  an  av-  Saturdays. 

rim«-m'*  .  !!!!!!!!!!!!  2'284'373  2  128  241  increase  the  per-  The  appearance  of  the  Inquirer 

Times-S  .!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  '95i!250  '  840!702  centage  of  consumers  who  rate  a  program,  while  cutting  into  the 

Grand  Total  ..  4  775  735  4  445  848  brand  as  “the  Very  best”  by  an  Bulletin  increase,  did  not  do  so 
SOUTH  BEND.  IND.  average  62%,  and  increase  in-  severely,  Joseph  Smith,  the  CAM 

Tribune-e  .  1,894,387  1,919,825  tention  to  buy  a  brand  by  an  av-  the  Inauirer  said  that  the  ads 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  .  .  , 

Tribune-e  .  1,894,387  1,919,825  tention  tO  bl 

Tribune-S  .  817,028  491,274  erage  62%. 


Grand  Total  .  2,713,415  2,411,099 

NOTE:  Part-Run  Advertising — Tribune-e 
This  year  1,894,387  includes  41,818  lines. 


The  advertisers  interviewed  in 


The  appearance  of  the  Inquirer 
program,  while  cutting  into  the 
Bulletin  increase,  did  not  do  so 
severely,  Joseph  Smith,  the  CAM 
of  the  Inquirer  said  that  the  ads 
were  up  “20%. ”  His  counterpart 
at  the  Bulletin,  Robert  Schade- 


the  slide  show  pointed  out  that  ^.^at  the  weekly  figure 


Tribune-S  This  year  817,028  includes  74,-  preprint  ads  had  “impact”  and 

created  immediate  consumer  re¬ 


fer  the  Bulletin  was 


SPQKANE.  VVASH  sponse.  They  indicated  that  60,000,”  and  that  against 

•Spoke^an-Revtew™  !  ■724!595  '8i2!84i  Hi-Fi  Or  SpectaColor  project  ap-  the  national  average  of  30-35%, 
Chronicie-e  .  1,422,954  1,254,442  petite  appeal  and  reinforce  prod-  the  paper  “had  doubled  want  ads 


Grand  Total  .  3,442,483  3,200,403  UCt  identification. 


-up  100%.” 
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Frank  Mass! 
succeeds  Berlin 
as  Hears!  head 

Richard  E.  Berlin,  who  for  32  years  has 
been  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  The  Hearst  Corporation,  announced 
Feb.  27  he  is  resigning  these  posts  and 
will  be  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trust¬ 
ees  of  the  Testamentary  Trusts  under  the 
Will  of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Sr. 

Berlin,  in  his  70’s,  said  he  chose  to 
relinquish  his  corporate  offices  at  this  time 
so  that  he  could  devote  himself  to  assist  in 
the  orderly  transition  of  responsibilities  to 
younger  men  essential  in  the  day  to  day 
operations  and  continued  success  of  one  of 
the  nation’s  largest  publishing  companies. 

Succeeding  Berlin  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  will  be  Frank  Massi,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
The  Hearst  Corporation. 

John  R.  Miller,  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Hearst  Maga¬ 
zines,  will  succeed  Mr.  Massi  as  executive 
vice  president  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  Hearst  Newspapers,  will  continue 
as  editor-in-chief  and  will  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Randolph  A.  Hearst,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  will  become  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  He  is  now  and 
continues  to  be  president  of  the  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  Division  which  publishes 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Richard  E.  Deems  continues  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  Hearst  Magazines  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Each  of  the  above  officers  are  Testa¬ 
mentary  Trustees  of  the  Estate  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Sr. 

The  Hearst  properties  include  eight 
newspapers;  eleven  special  interest  maga¬ 
zines;  four  radio  and  three  television  sta¬ 
tions;  King  Features  Syndicate;  Avon 
Books;  National  Magazine  Company,  Ltd., 
a  British  publishing  company  and  real  es¬ 
tate  and  mine  holdings. 

Berlin  joined  Hearst  Magazines  as  an 
advertising  salesman  for  Motor  Boating 
Magazine  following  his  discharge  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  1919. 
Massi  joined  The  Hearst  Corporation  in 
1934  as  chief  accountant  of  the  old  Pictori¬ 
al  Review  Company.  Miller’s  entire  career 
has  been  with  the  Hearst  Magazines  which 
he  joined  in  1934  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

• 

Sunday  edition 
by  New  Jersey  daily 

The  Burlington  County  Times,  Willing- 
boro,  New  Jersey  will  introduce  a  new 
Sunday  edition  on  March  18,  Marvin  E. 
Ellis,  vicepresident  and  general  manager, 
announced. 

The  Saturday  p.m.  edition  has  been 
shifted  to  a.m.  publication.  This  will  give 
the  newspaper  five  afternoon  editions  and 
morning  editions  on  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day. 


Auto  accident  takes 
life  of  ad  director 

Charles  K.  Clarke,  45,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Journal  Company  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  was  killed  February  22  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  near  Milwaukee. 

The  cause  of  death  was  determined  as 
multiple  fractures  and  massive  internal 
injuries.  Clarke,  who  was  alone  in  the 
car,  was  pronounced  dead  at  the  scene. 
Services  were  held  February  25. 

Clarke,  who  joined  the  company  in  1953 
as  a  classified  advertising  salesman,  was 
appointed  to  advertising  director  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  1973.  He  was  elected  a  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  on  March  3,  1964. 

Joseph  F.  Flanagan,  business  manager 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  has 
been  named  director  of  advertising  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel.  William 
S.  Share,  associate  display  advertising 
manager  of  the  Journal  Company,  was 
appointed  business  manager  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Clarke  was  a  member  of  the  plans  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  and 
secretary-treasurer  and  a  director  of  Mil¬ 
lion  Market  Newspapers.  Clarke  was  a 
member  of  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  its  policy  committee. 

• 

Reporter  appeals 
conviction  for 
blocking  police 

For  taking  photos  at  an  anti-war  rally, 
Los  Angeles  Free  Press  reporter  Ron 
Ridenour  may  spend  a  year  in  jail. 

Ridenour  was  convicted  of  interfering 
with  police  and  given  a  one-year  jail  sen¬ 
tence  last  September.  He  has  just  sub¬ 
mitted  briefs  for  his  appeal  at  the  First 
Appellate  court;  hearings  are  scheduled 
for  next  month. 

Ridenour,  a  member  of  The  Newspaper 
Guild,  is  being  supported  in  his  appeal  by 
the  Guild,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Ridenour’s  conviction  stems  from  an  ar¬ 
rest  at  a  May  10,  1972  anti-war  demon¬ 
stration  in  Los  Angeles.  Ridenour  said  he 
was  assigned  to  cover  the  demonstration 
and  was  interviewing  police  and  demon¬ 
strators  when  “I  heard  some  screams.” 

The  screams  were  coming  from  a 
demonstrator,  a  crippled  member  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War,  he 
said.  The  veteran,  who  was  paralyzed 
from  the  chest  down,  “was  being  thrown 
out  of  his  wheelchair  by  two  men  dressed 
like  the  other  demonstrators,”  Ridenour 
said. 

Ridenour  began  taking  pictures  of  the 
beating.  Ridenour  was  arrested  and  taken 
to  the  police  station  with  his  camera. 
When  he  was  released,  he  said,  the  camera 
wqs  returned  with  the  film  exposed. 
Ridenour  charged  that  the  two  men  con¬ 
ducting  the  beating  were  undercover  po¬ 
lice. 

Ridenour  was  charged  with  interfering 
with  a  police  officer  and  unlawful  assem¬ 
bly.  He  was  acquitted  on  the  latter  charge. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Margaret  Cronin  Fink 


MAKING  WAVES  IN  ARIZONA 


A  few  years  ago  the  alternative  press 
w’as  either  ignored  or  discounted  as  its 
writers  tore  into  public  officials.  Toiiay, 
how'ever,  some  of  the  alternative  media 
has  come  into  its  own  journalistically  and 
financially,  with  the  best  of  those  featur¬ 
ing  solid,  credible  local  muc.vraking  which 
public  officials  and  other  media  are  no 
longer  able  to  ignore  or  discount. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Arizona  New 
Timed,  founded  in  May,  1970  as  a  reaction 
to  the  Kent  State  University  killings  after 
the  U.S.  invasion  of  Cambodia. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  New  Times 
featured  an  article  charging  that  Phoenix 
city  employes  were  pressuied  to  dismiss  a 
charge  of  drunken  driving  against  U.S. 
Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin  (R-Ariz.). 

The  article  used  interviews  with  uniden¬ 
tified  police  officers  and  members  of  the 
City  Attorney’s  staff  to  charge  that  “Sen¬ 
ator  Fannin’s  dismissal  was  based  on  evi¬ 
dence  that  if  not  perjured  was  at  least 
ridiculous.  The  most  credible  explanation 
for  the  city’s  legal  staff  accepting  this 
evidence  w’as  massive  incompetence  or  an 
effort  to  cover  for  Fannin.” 

The  charge  against  Fannin  was  dis¬ 
missed  when  testimony  was  given  linking 
his  failure  to  pass  a  breathalyzer  test 
with  medicine  the  senator  had  been  taking 
for  gout. 

The  New  Times  article,  written  by  co¬ 
editor  Michael  G.  Lacey,  was  picked  up  by 
radio  stations  and  suburban  newspapers 
thi-oughout  Arizona.  Columnist  Jack  And¬ 
erson  also  wrote  an  article  on  the  subject. 

Phoenix  responds 


The  New  Times  also  expects  to  raise 
money  when  the  company  goes  public  this 
spring  and  sells  stock.  Lacey  said  the  New 
Times  expects  to  raise  $.50-100,000  this 
way  and  increase  the  staff  and  scope  of 
the  newspaper. 

The  New  Times  has  a  staff  of  about  30 
people,  with  five  co-editors  serving  full 
time.  The  other  editors  are  Dan  Ben- 
Horin,  Jim  Larkin,  Perk  Clark,  and  Ran¬ 
dy  Holdridge.  The  paper  has  35,000  free 
and  paid  distribution. 

Lacey  said  that  while  the  original  typi¬ 
cal  New'  Times  reader  was  a  college  stu¬ 
dent,  readership  is  increasing  greatly 
among  Arizona  minorities  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  and  working  class  people.  The 
newspaper,  he  said,  is  intended  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  news  source  to  the  Arizona 
dailies,  and  thus  mainly  features  local 
material. 

Composing  and  printing  is  done  by  an 
outside  printer,  but  paste-ups  are  done  by 
New'  Times  staff.  The  New  Times  has 
offices  in  Tucson  and  Phoenix  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Phoenix. 

*  ♦  * 

The  new  acting  editor  of  the  Chagrin 
Valley  (Ohio)  Times  spent  a  night  in  the 
Chagrin  Falls  jail  recently  on  a  charge  of 
carrying  a  concealed  weapon.  He  was  also 
charged  with  possession  of  marijuana. 

But  it’s  not  as  bad  as  it  sounds.  Editor 
James  Vittek’s  arrest  and  overnight  stay 
was  staged  with  the  help  of  Chagrin  Falls 
police  chief  Hugh  Young.  Vittek  wanted 
to  do  a  story  on  “how  it  feels  to  spend  a 
night  in  jail.”  The  gun  belonged  to  a 
police  sergeant. 

The  story  was  done  in  connection  with 
Crime  Prevention  Week.  Vittek  said 
Chagrrin  Falls  readers  had  a  favorable  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  story  though  an  article  in 
the  rival  Herald  Sun  quoted  Chagrin 
Falls  mayor  Fred  Laderer  as  calling  the 
incident  “definitely  a  case  of  poor  judge¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  police.  In  the 
future  such  things  will  be  cleared  through 
me. 

«  *  « 

Public  disgruntlement  has  died  down  in 
Euclid,  Ohio  over  the  firing  of  Euclid 
News-Journal  editor  William  Marshall.  A 
protest  meeting  had  been  held  following 
Marshall’s  dismissal  and  his  firing  had 
been  called  a  violation  of  freedom  of  tbe 
press  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

Marshall  traced  his  firing  to  an  editori¬ 
al  written  by  him  and  then  general  man¬ 
ager  Fred  Kearney  comparing  the  Euclid 
Council’s  treatment  of  low-income  res¬ 
idents  of  a  housing  project  w'ith  the  Nazi 
treatment  of  the  Jews. 

The  council  was  planning  to  place  $36,- 
000  to  $50,000  homes  on  the  site  of  a  public 
housing  project,  Marshall  said. 

Marshall  said  pressure  from  the  council 
had  forced  the  Journal-News  to  fire  him. 
Kearney  was  named  to  replace  Marshall 
but  has  since  resigned. 


Current  News-Journal  general  manager 
William  Holliday  said  that  Marshall  was 
fired  because  he  didn’t  “present  all  issues 
with  fairness  and  balance.”  Holliday  said 
Marshall  had  editorialized  in  news 
columns. 

After  the  dismissal,  the  News-Journal 
ran  a  story  on  the  firing  with  quotes  from 
Marshall  and  everyone  else  involved. 
Since  the  one  community  meeting,  Holliday 
said,  “that’s  the  last  we  ever  heard  of  it.” 
*  «  * 

The  Columbia  (Md.)  Villager  ceased 
publication  in  January.  The  weekly,  which 
was  founded  in  July,  1971,  had  losses  of 
up  to  $1200  a  week  before  folding.  The 
death  of  the  Villager  leaves  four  weeklies 
in  Columbia. 


Ervin 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


Ohio,  cautioned  against  enactment  of  a 
press  shield  law  containing  qualifications 
w'hich  are  “too  numerous  and  too  broad.” 
Whalen  said, a  bill  w'hich  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  with  70  co-sponsors,  while  contain¬ 
ing  qualifications,  “accounts  for  compet¬ 
ing  interests  yet  provides  broad,  strong 
protection  for  journalists  so  that  they 
may  provide  the  public  w'ith  a  free, 
unimpeded  flow  of  information.” 

The  qualifications  in  Whalen’s  bill  are 
“(1)  that  there  is  probable  cause  that  the 
person  from  whom  information  is  sought 
has  information  which  is  clearly  relevant 
to  a  specific  probable  violation  of  the  law: 
(2)  the  information  sought  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  alternative  means:  (3)  there  is 
a  compelling  and  overriding  national  in¬ 
terest  in  the  information.” 

Questions  from  committee  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  capitol  have  indicated 
doubts  as  to  what  is  an  overriding  nation¬ 
al  interest  and  that  a  more  precise  defini¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  avoid  creating  a 
loophole. 

Include  all  media 

Another  congressmen  w'ho  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  Kastenmeir  committee  was 
Mitchell  J.  Parren  of  Maryland.  He  said 
that  effective  shield  legislation  must  in¬ 
clude  all  media,  including  the  under¬ 
ground  press,  black  newspapers,  authors 
and  pamphleteers,  and  apply  to  federal 
and  state  proceedings  and  to  judicial,  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  administrative  hearings.  All 
unpublished  material  obtained  in  confi¬ 
dence  and  sources  of  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  must  be  protected,  the  black  con¬ 
gressman  from  Baltimore  said. 

The  Kastenmeir  committee  has  sched¬ 
uled  hearings  for  March  7  and  March  12 
at  which  witnesses  scheduled  to  appear 
include:  Governor  Thomas  J.  Meskill,  of 
Connecticut;  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times;  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff,  an  investigative  reporter  for  the 
Cowles  Newspapers;  William  Farr,  the 
Los  Angeles  reporter  who  spent  more 
than  a  month  in  jail  for  failing  to  comply 
with  a  judge’s  order  to  disclose  the  source 
of  a  story  on  the  Mason  trail;  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  the  New  York  Trial  Lawyers 
Association,  and  other  organizations. 

The  Ervin  committee  hearings  sched¬ 
uled  until  March  13  and  14. 


Since  then  a  group  of  45  Phoenix  law¬ 
yers  was  formed  to  protest  the  dismissal 
at  the  Phoenix  City  Council  and  the  coun¬ 
cil  ordered  an  investigation  into  the 
charges.  Lacey  said,  however,  that  news¬ 
men  and  new's  sources  involved  in  break¬ 
ing  the  story  were  also  being  investigated. 

The  New  Times  articles  have  forced 
previous  investigations,  Lacey  said,  since 
its  gradual  change  from  a  youth-oriented 
radical  newspaper  to  a  community  news¬ 
paper. 

Other  articles  have  also  been  picked  up 
by  other  publications — including  one  cov¬ 
ering  a  band  called  the  “eagle  raiders” 
patterned  after  the  Fox  of  the  midwest 
who  attacks  corporations  in  the  name  of 
ecology.  Lacey  said  a  New  Times  writer 
followed  and  photographed  an  “eagle 
raid.”  Another  story  charged  a  county 
attorney  with  using  perjured  testimony  in 
trials. 

Transition  incomplete 

The  transition  to  a  community  newspa¬ 
per,  has  not  been  completed  yet,  Lacey 
said.  The  New  Times  started  as  a  free 
distribution  new'spaper  delivered  to  col¬ 
lege  campuses  in  Tucson  and  Phoenix. 
The  New  Times  is  now  increasing  its  paid 
circulation  off  campus  through  the  use  of 
hawkers  and  subscriptions. 
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Series  shows  how  to  use 
newspaper  to  teach  kids 

A  new  weekly  series,  “Learn  with  Your 
Child,”  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Arnold 
B.  Cheyney,  University  of  Miami  profes¬ 
sor  and  consultant  to  the  Miami  Herald’s 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  program. 

Prior  to  this  current  series.  Dr.  Chey¬ 
ney  wrote  a  ten-part  series  “Teaching 
Your  Child  with  a  Newspaper,”  also  for 
the  Herald.  Response  was  immediate.  The 
paper  reprinted  the  articles  as  a  12-page 
booklet  and  has  since  distributed  more 
than  30,000  copies. 

The  booklet  deals  with  specific  basic 
learning  problems  parents  and  teachers 
can  solve  using  parts  of  the  paper.  To 
teach  sequential  order,  keep  favorite  comic 
strips  for  a  few  days;  cut  out  the  frames 
and  paste  or  tape  on  cardboard;  number 
backs  in  correct  sequence;  shuffle,  and  then 
let  the  child  try  to  put  the  frames  into 
correct  order.  Children  enjoy  the  suspense. 
Dr.  Cheyney  notes.  He  also  explained  how 
to  use  various  pages,  features  and  head¬ 
lines  to  build  vocabularies,  improve  spell¬ 
ing,  develop  creativity,  teach  classifying, 
and  improve  comprehension. 

Cheyney,  who  specializes  in  developing 
new  teaching  methods  for  disadvantaged 
and  gifted  children,  has  conducted  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
program  with  overflow  enrollments.  One 
of  his  books,  “Teaching  Reading  Skills 
through  the  Newspaper,”  was  published 
by  the  International  Reading  Association. 

The  newest  series,  “Learn  with  Your 
Child,”  shows  how  children  can  learn  and 
create  from  newspapers  and  other  com¬ 
mon  household  items.  Samples  are  avail¬ 
able  by  writing  Dr.  Cheyney  at  the  Mia¬ 
mi  Herald,  P.O.  Box  629,  Miami,  Fla. 
33101. 


M cNaught  offers  column 
by  nuclear  specialist 

Lowell  Ponte,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  who  went  from  graduate  studies  in 
international  relations  to  research  assis¬ 
tant  for  the  weapons  adviser  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  SALT  delegation,  will  write  a  column 
for  McNaught  Syndicate. 

The  under-30  columnist  spent  some 
time  in  Washington,  including  his  work 
with  the  Intei’national  Research  &  Tech¬ 
nology  Corporation,  a  government- 
consulted  “think  tank,”  and  his  writings 
on  nuclear  weapons  have  appeared  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  including  Na¬ 
tional  Review,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Free  Press,  Washington  Post, 
United  States  Naval  Institute  Proceed¬ 
ings  and  Gallery  and  Penthouse. 

The  new  column  on  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  is  for  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
weekend  release.  Ponte,  now  living  in 
Redlands,  California,  is  also  writing  a 
book  for  Doubleday  and  conducts  a  twice 
weekly  tv  interview  program  for  KCET 
in  Los  Angeles  and  a  weekly  fm  radio 
program  for  KPFK, 


New  highs  chalked  up  | 
by  Family  Weekly 

Three  newspapers  have  signed  to  begin 
distribution  of  Family  Weekly  in  1973, 
bringing  the  magazine  to  an  all-time  high 
of  285  subscribing  newspapers  with  a 
weekly  paid  print-order  in  excess  of  10,- 
300,000  copies,  president-publisher  Morton 
Frank  reported  this  week.  The  rate  base 
is  9-%  million  circulation. 

The  newest  paper  contracted  is  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe. 

The  year  1972  produced  all-time  highs 
in  average  weekly  circulation,  advertising 
linage,  and  advertising  revenue.  Linage 
gained  5.1%  based  on  PIB  figures.  Gross 
revenue  gained  $4,388,025,  according  to 
PIB,  for  a  percentage  increase  of  16.2%. 
During  the  year  17  more  newspapers  be¬ 
gan  carrying  Family  Weekly. 

The  average  circulation  gain  in  1972 
for  Family  Weekly  subscribing  papers 
was  2.6%,  about  three  times  the  rate  of 
increase  shown  by  the  weekend  newspaper 
industry  overall. 

• 

“Terry”  goes  out 
as  a  good  guy 

The  final  episode  Sunday,  Feburary  25, 
of  the  comic  strip  “Terry  and  the  Pi¬ 
rates”  followed  tradition  to  the  end  of  its 
39-year  career  on  the  comic  pages. 

In  the  last  exploit,  cartoonist  George 
Wunder  had  Terry  foil  the  nefarious  plot 
of  a  South  American  dictator  to  smuggle 
heroin  into  the  United  States  inside  air¬ 
craft  of  a  military  aerobatic  troupe. 
Wunder  portrayed  Terry  as  the  profes¬ 
sional  good  guy  to  the  end  in  breaking  up 
the  dictator’s  flying  drug  store. 

The  adventure  strip,  distributed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  was  created  by  Milton  Canilf  in  1934 
and  drawn  since  1947  by  Wunder.  Wun¬ 
der  is  retiring  and  the  strip  had  dropped 
from  a  peak  of  400  newspapers  to  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  100,  with  both  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  decision  to  retire  Terry 
permanently. 

• 

Food  labeling  series 

How  the  new  Federal  food  labeling  law 
affects  nutrition  and  calorie-conscious 
consumers  was  the  subject  of  a  three-part 
series  published  by  112  newspapers  sub¬ 
scribing  to  United  Features  Syndicate 
“Slim  Gourmet”  column  this  past  week. 
Columnist  Barbara  Gibbons  reported  how 
the  new  law  requires  food  manufacturers 
to  list  calories  and  nutritional  data  on 
labels  and  also  covered  the  new  FDA 
proposal  on  diet  food  labeling. 

• 

Freedom  winner 

Syndicated  columnist  Holmes  Alexander 
has  been  named  by  the  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Valley  Forge  to  receive  the  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  Award  for  1972 
Citizenship  Activities.  Alexander’s  5-a- 
week  commentary  from  Washington  is 
distributed  by  McNaught  Syndicate. 


‘THE  BEST  NEWSMAN 
ON  THE  AUTO  BEAT’ 

That’s  how 
Newsweek 
describes 
ROBERT  W. 
IRVIN  who 
looks  under 
the  hood 
of  the  auto 
industry  to  see 
what’s  right  with  it, 
and  what’s  wrong  with  it. 
BOB  IRVIN,  Auto  Editor 
of  The  Detroit  News, 
writes  “DRIVER’S  SEAT’’ 
once  a  week  —  a  must 
for  car  buyers  and  car  drivers. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ALLIANCE 

a  division  of 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York.  N  Y.  10017 


Soup  To  Nuts 

CHEF 
MARIAN 

is  a 

smorgasbord 
of  features  for 
food  editors 
to  feast  on. 

Prepared  by 
MARIAN  BURROS, 
renowned  Food  Editor 
of  The  Washington 
Star-News 

and  cookbook  author, 

CHEF  MARIAN  is 
a  weekly  mailing  of 
food  and  dining  articles, 
nutrition  news, 
and  recipes  galore. 

Please  write  for  samples. 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York.  N  Y.  10017 
(212)  682  3020 _ 
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Ridder  publications 
to  buy  Wichita  papers 

An  agreement  for  purchase  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Morning  Eagle,  the  Evening  Beacon  and 
the  Sunday  Eagle  and  Beacon  by  Ridder 
Publications,  Inc.,  was  reached  in  Wichita 
on  Feb.  28. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Britt 
Brown,  president  of  the  Eagle  and  Beacon 
Publishing  Co.,  after  a  conference  with 
Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  president  of  Rid¬ 
der  Publications. 

The  announcement  said  the  sale  will  be 
consummated  on  April  30.  The  purchas¬ 


ing  group  offered  to  buy  all  other  stock 
in  the  Wichita  newspapers  on  the  same 
per  share  basis  as  that  paid  for  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest. 

Ridder  said  that  Brown  will  become 
publisher,  and  that  he  will  continue  as 
president. 

Ridder  Publications  own  newspapers  in 
13  cities  and  eight  states.  The  Eagle  and 
Beacon  will  be  Bidder’s  first  newspapers 
located  in  Kansas.  Ridder  also  owns  vari¬ 
ous  television  and  radio  properties. 

The  late  Marcellus  M.  Murdock  was 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Eagle  and 
Beacon.  His  widow  is  honorary  chairman 
of  the  board. 

The  Eagle’s  circulation  is  124,000,  eve¬ 
ning  59,000,  Sunday  circulation  is  182,000. 


The  paper  will  switch  to  cold  type  some¬ 
time  “in  the  next  few  months,”  according 
to  Ridder.  The  papers  were  first  estab¬ 
lished  in  1872. 


Knight  buys  weekly 

Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  announced 
that  it  has  signed  an  agreement  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  acquire  all  of  the  stock  of  the 
Broward  Times  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
western  Broward  County,  Florida.  The 
agreement  provides  for  an  exchange  of 
K&I  shares  for  Broward  Times  shares  and 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  K&I 
board  of  directors. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANTIQUES 


BIRTHDAY  QUIZ 


BIRTHDAY  QUIZ— Happy  little  fea 
ture  with  one  million  readers  I  Sei 
daily  samples.  Newsmakers  Syndicate, 
2646  Hillpark,  San  Jose.  Calif.  95124. 


Antiques  in  America 

“Antiques  in  America”  is 
written  by  Harry  Baker,  a 
newspaperman  who  grew 
up  in  the  furniture  design 
business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 
tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  specific,  illustrated,  prac¬ 
tical.  His  column  is  respect¬ 
ed  by  professionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  Yankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For 
samples  and  prices  write 
The  Providence  Journal, 
Room  416,  Providence,  R.I. 
02902. 


BACK  TO  SCHOOL 

"ASK  A  TEACHER** — superior  ques- 
‘'on-ar.d  .“wswer  column,  solvinsr  school 
problems  of  students,  parents  and 
toachers.  Timely,  informative,  excit- 
ngl  Reader  questions  answered  I  Sam- 
:.>les.  Osborne  House  Feature  Syndi- 
ate.  P.o.  Box  E966,  Menlo  Park, 
California  94025. 


Masson,  Box  66,  Needham,  Mass. 
02192. 

‘*GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS**— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nat!on*s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinKing  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  e/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  589.  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 


IDEAS  FOR  EDITORS  —  Timely, 
monthly  ideas  for  features,  tie-ins  and 
calendar  of  events.  Perfect  idea  stimu¬ 
lator.  Sample.  238  Royal  Palm  Way. 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33480. 

tt'Tog  ' 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week¬ 
ly  TV  Program  Log  complete  with 
network  storylines  and  movie  high¬ 
lights.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 
area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
veloxes,  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  complete  and  accurate  TV  I^gs 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


'editorial  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  qual¬ 
ity  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off¬ 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.50,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  996,  Newnan,  Ga.  30263. 

Ph.:  (404)  263-6366 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Clattificafion 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run; _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to;  editor  &  publisher  •  SSO  ThinI  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


STARTING  NEW  WOMEN’S  MONTH¬ 
LY,  highest  quality,  Reared  to  top 
rompetition  in  Reneral-interest  field. 
Revolutionary  physical  format,  eye¬ 
catching  new  reader  services  and  fea¬ 
tures.  National  newsstand  distribution 
Ruaranteed.  PlanninR  massive  promo¬ 
tion  and  subscription  campaiRns.  Seek 
several  $10-to-2.5,000  investors  for 
short-term  return  of  159},  Other  ar- 
ranRements  possible.  ChicaRO  based. 
Box  303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED 


CAN  PRODUCE  1  or  2  specialty  pub¬ 
lications  on  our  web  fed  offset  at  cost 
plus  reasonable  share  in  equity  or  simi¬ 
lar  arranRement.  (803)  546-8583. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R, 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

APPRAISALS  hXIR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


CLASSIFIED 

Adverlising  Rales 

“POSITIONS  WANTED” 
(PoyoM*  with  ordarl 

4- witl(t  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

5- wHks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wtelis . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-weck  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  areraie  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 
Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


“ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS” 
IRomlffaneo  tbould  accompany  elos- 
alflod  copy  whan  submiftod  unlasf 
crodlf  bos  boon  osfabllthod.) 

4- WHks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

5- wetki .  $L70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeki .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borden,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  Now  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  art  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL.  Newspaper  Broker 
Corporate  sales  license.  (714)  982-0424 
1388  N.  Euciid,  Upland,  Calif.  91786 

NcRotiationa  for  lales,  purchasinR,  ap- 
prmioinR  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  £  A.SSO., 
6614  RutRers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


The  DIAL  ARency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph ;  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIA'nONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  BuildinR 
WashinRton,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinR. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2284  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magrazines;  appraisals.  consuItinR. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
’’the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
MontRomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS.  Broker,  now  listinR 
over  200  buyers  lookinR  for  your  daily 
or  top  weekly.  RidRe  Road,  Hardwick. 
Mass.  01037.  (413)  477-6659. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


OFFSET  WEEKLY  Gross  J7.-.M.  Cir- 
oulation  3M.  l>owcr  Zone  3.  Ne»t!s  lo¬ 
cal  owner/manager.  TerriiK.  Write  Box 
1H6.  Eilitor  &  PuhliKher. 

COL"NTY  SEAT  weekly  in  Midwest. 
Rich  farm-in<lustrial  area.  150  miles  of 
Chicago.  Dominant  in  county.  Rapidly 
growing  oi>eration.  $37. .500  4lf)wn. 
Please  give  Imckground.  Towe  Agency, 
1720  E<lwin  Blv<l.,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
327H9. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


SMALL  DAILY  $250M  gross  up  or 
large  weekly  $100M  gross.  Zones  2,3,4.- 
5.  or  6.  Box  234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EX-EDITOR,  17  years  experience,  is 
tired  of  PR  and  has  cash  to  invest  for 
working  partnership  in  financially 
sound  weekly  or  small  daily.  38,  single 
and  free  to  travel.  P.O.  Box  51522, 
New  Orleans,  La, 


FLORIDA  daily  or  weekly.  Will  pay 
cash.  Versatile  with  terms  of  purchase. 
Box  325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala, — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


PRINTING  PLANT  FOR  SALE 


PRINTING  PLANT  FOR  SALE  OR 
LEASE.  Web  letterpress  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  80-page  newspaper  press  and 
color  presses  capable  of  producing 
comic  supplements,  comic  b^ks  and 
multi-color  circulars.  Relate<l  stereo- 
tyj»e  and  bindery  machinery.  Half  of 
60.000  srpinre  feet  could  Yte  converte<i 
to  rental  income.  Sprinklere<l  through¬ 
out.  Railroad  siding.  Adequate  parking 
on  premises.  Located  in  Philadelphia 
area  near  Interstate  95.  Reply  Box 
398  EVlitor  &  Publisher, 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


FOR  SALE— PHOTON  560.  Two  disc 
with  duplicates,  twelve  sizes — 6,  8.  10, 
12,  14,  18.  24.  30,  36,  48,  60,  72.  Can 
be  seen  in  operation  now. 
INTERTYPES— Three  G-4-4’8,  one  F-4- 
4,  one  F-4.  All  in  Rood  condition.  EL¬ 
ROD— Model  F,  Ras  pot. 

REMELT  FURNACE  —  Gas,  2400 
pound,  Dumperin  Power  Lift. 
WANTED  TO  BUY— Small  paper  cut¬ 
ter. 

Contact:  John  Brooks 
Newark  Advocate 
25  West  Main  St. 

Newark,  Ohio  43055 
Ph:  (614)  345-4053 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

BruninR  Mo<iel  1400  full  paRe  electro¬ 
static  copier.  Has  been  under  full 
maintenance  contract.  Best  offer.  Call 
Tom  Boyer,  South  Bend  Tribune,  (219) 
23:i-6161. 


PHOTON— 213,  also  200-B.  Compu- 
Rraphic  Justape,  wire  service  reader. 
BRI’E  Punch,  Fairchild  Perforators, 
27  film  strips,  DiRitronic  readers.  Sell 
all  or  parts.  CLAREMONT  PRESS, 
315  S.  Leandro  Way,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94127. 

LINOFILM  PROCESSOR  with  Ana¬ 
lyzer.  3  Linofilm  Keyboards.  Linosec 
Computer,  26  Grids,  78  width  cards. 
Sell  all  or  parts.  CLAREMONT 
PRESS,  315  S.  Leandro  Way,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94127. 


5(^2^  WAX  ER 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 

Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
Rotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hiRhest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (813)  733-8053  niRhts;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beac)i,  Florida 
33515.  No  obliRation,  of  course. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


OFFICIAL  weekly,  offset  newspaper 
near  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (includes  job 
shop).  Excellent  potential.  Gross  $36.- 
000.  Will  sacrifice  for  $32,000  with 
$13,000  down  (includes  buildinR).  Box 
260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTH  JERSEY  offset  weekly,  pross 
$73,000,  attractive  offer.  Owner  retir- 
inR.  Good  potential.  Box  237,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CENTRAL  CONNEICTICUT  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  for  immediate  sale.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  Ideal  for  a 
husband-wife  team  or  recent  J-prad 
lookinp  for  ownership  opportunity. 
Replies  to  R.  E.  Joyce,  P.O.  Box  423, 
West  Haven,  Conn.  (203)  933-1000. 

TWO'  NEWSLETTERS :  annual  pross 
over  $100,000  and  still  prowinp.  Box 
389,  Elltor  &  Publisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2023  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 

WASHINGTON  STATE— Bripht  prof¬ 
itable,  grrowinp  weekly,  captive  shop¬ 
per,  Rross  $60M  plus,  letterpress  and 
offset  equipped,  sell  $59M,  health.  Box 
1404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REAL  ESTATE 


IDEAL  5-ACRE  RANCH.  Lake  Con¬ 
chas,  New  Mexico.  $3,475.  No  Down. 
No  Interest.  $29/mo.  Vacation  Para¬ 
dise.  Money  Maker.  Free  Brochure. 
Ranchos:  Box  2003MS,  Alameda.  Cali¬ 
fornia  91501. 

PROPERTY  FOR  SALE 
Larpe  well  maintained  country  home. 
5  bedrooms,  completely  moilernized.  5 
acres  with  barn.  Ideall.v  situatc<l  near 
best  Atlantic  salmon  fishinp  sites,  deer 
and  bird  huntinp.  Also  100  acres  wood¬ 
land  proi)erty.  Ideal  for  sportman’s 
clul>  or  private  retreat. 

Tenakill  Associates  Inc.. 

1 1 83  West  Side  Avenue, 

Jersey  City,  N.J.  07306 
Tel:  (201)  792-6353 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^loOMPOSING^OOM 

GOING  COLD  TYPE? 

Four  Linofilm  Super  Quicks  with  Op¬ 
tion  cabinets  and  over  100  prids  and 
width  pluRS.  2  Linofilm  Quick  Key¬ 
boards.  4  Mapnzine  mixing  models 
with  counting  plugs.  2  Justape  com¬ 
puters.  processor,  waxer.  $60,000.00. 
Contact  J.  Brooks.  News-Journal  Corp. 
901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Beach,  FHa. 
32017. 


LINOFILM  KE-18  high  speed  photo 
unit  with  2  Lino-mix  keyboards.  Ben, 
1029  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.  90015.  (213)  748-4616. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  pair  Justo- 
Writers,  excellent  condition.  Good  5- 
column  Hammond  EasyKastor.  Make 
offer.  Will  sell  cheap  for  <iuick  remov¬ 
al.  Harro<lsburp  Herald,  Harrodsburg, 
Ky.  40330. 


Boflon  Post  Soo4 
CLINTON,  CONN.  06413 
Tolophono;  13031  649-6000 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  mixlels.  Service  provide*!  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Kd..  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(009)  23.5-7614. 


ONE  GOSS  HFiADLINER  UNIT.  22ai 
cut  eff,  58"  web  width.  Tension  lockup. 
Cline  RTP.  Complete  with  rollers,  pexjd 
con<lltion.  Available  aliout  November. 
Contact:  B.  G.  Burke,  Union-Tribune 
Publishinp  Co.,  840  Thir*l  Avenue,  San 
Diego.  Calif.  92101. 

GUARANTEED  like  new  IBM  com¬ 
poser  with  8  fonts.  $.5000  new  now 
$3,500.  Perfect  for  back-up  or  small 
shop.  Citizen  News.  DeKalb,  III.  60115. 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

WHO  NEEDS  TURTLES?  You  do  if 
you  don’t  use  jmSpacemakers.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  M^ina,  Ohio  44256. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 
MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^PRESSEr&^ACmm^ 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
IpREsfllME^AVAILABLE 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


SAVE  MONETV  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish- 
era'  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  lOOIO. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE  CONVERSION  to  Photo 
Composition  and  Letterflex  leaves  sur¬ 
plus  Comimsing;  Room,  Engravins:  and 
Stereotype  (23^"  cut  off)  equipment 
available  about  March  1,  1973.  Cur¬ 
rently  operating.  Prices  negotiable. 
Contact:  L.  A.  Larson,  Purchasing 
Officer,  The  Washington  Star-News. 
2nd  and  Virginia  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20003.  (202)  484-4760. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  tl.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  6600,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


4  UNITS  FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING 
and  a  6  unit  press  with  GOSS  roll 
stands  and  former.  Phone  (213)  748- 
4616.  Ben,  1029  W.  Washini^n  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90016. 


BRAND  NEW  4-unit  Goss  Community. 
Available  March  1973.  Community 
New8pai)era,  Box  1777,  Spartenburg, 
S.C.  (803)  683-5791. 


BALLOON  FORMERS  and  color  hump 
removed  from  1936  Scott  Roller  Bear¬ 
ing  Press— double  width.  Interested 
parties  contact  us.  Universal  Printing 
Equipment.  Inc.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. 
07071.  (201)  438-3744. 


GOSS  MARK  1  HEADLINER  PRESS. 
Consists  of  12  units,  two  double  2:1 
folders,  balloon  formers,  five  half 
decks  super-imposed;  23^"  cutoff;  90° 
stagger;  compression  lockup;  60"  web 
width;  Colortrol  inking  system  and  AC 
unit  type  drive.  This  press  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  color  flexibility.  Available  now 
at  bargain  price.  Will  split  or  sell 
individual  units.  INLAND  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  MACHINEHIY  CORP.,  1720  Cher¬ 
ry  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108. 
Tel.  (816)  221-9060.  Telex;  4-2362. 


WEB  PRESS  TRADE-INS 
IV  Pacer  36,  commercial  folder, 
new  1969,  good  condition  $69,000. 
II  News  King,  new  1966,  top 
shape  $29,000. 

II  Thatcher  Helical  gear,  1971  30,000. 

Ail  machines  carry  six  months  war¬ 
ranty.  Price  includes  installation  and 
instruction.  Send  for  your  free  £kx>n- 
O-Web  brochure:  Color  Decks,  Per- 
fector  Presses,  4-Color  CIC  units.  All 
designed  and  manufactured  by: 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
200  S.W.  Michigan  Street 
Seattle,  Washington  98106 
Call  Tim  York  (206)  762-6770 


GOSS  HEADLINER — 4  units,  color 
unit.  Uniflow  Folder.  Mfg.  1966.  Auto¬ 
matic  reels,  tension  lockup,  balloon 
former.  22'%-inch  cutoff.  Excellent 
condition.  Stereo  available.  CLARE¬ 
MONT  PRESS,  316  S.  Leandro  Way, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94127. 


48-PAGE  HANTSCHO  WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS.  This  4-plate-wido  press  con¬ 
sists  of  3  units  with  Wood  reels,  ten¬ 
sions  and  pasters;  22%"  cutoff;  Scott 
folder — single  delivery  3  ;2  frames  for 
double;  3  Wood  pasters;  Cooksey  web 
detectors ;  PIV  controlled  ink  drive  and 
infeeds ;  two  130  hp  CH  drive  motors 
(ample  to  drive  6  units).  New  units 
can  be  added.  Now  located  Middletown, 
New  York.  Opportunity  to  save  close 
to  %  million  dollars.  Available  now. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP.,  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  64108.  Ph:  (816)  221-9060.  Telex 
4-2362. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  3.  4,  6  and  9 
unit  presses. 

GOSS  METRO,  2  standard  black 
and  three  4-color  units.  Web  width 
66". 

GOSS  URBANITE  units. 
COTTRELL  V-700  with  dryer,  new 
1969. 

COTTRELL  6  unit  V-22,  1964. 
COTTRELL  5  unit  V-15,  excellent 
condition. 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING,  new 
1969,  4  units  with  imprinter,  heavy 
duty  jaw  folder.  Like-new. 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER 
— Will  guarantee,  like  new.  Also 
COLE  Model  106  quarter  double 
parallel  folder  wlui  cross  per¬ 
forator,  new  in  1966. 

4  UNIT  MERGENTHALER  PACER 
6  years  old.  Priced  reasonably. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


JFANTED  TO  BUY 


IF  YOU  HAVE  1  Compuwriter  and  re¬ 
pair  kit.  and  1  phototype  and  acces¬ 
sories,  used  and  now  in  operation,  and 
are  interested  in  selling,  call  (809) 
774-1041. 


WANTED  FOR  OVERSEAS 
CUSTOMERS 

High  sipeed  newspaper  letterpresses, 
Goss  or  Hoc;  Web  offset  newspaiier 
presses,  Goss,  Cottrell,  Fairchild.  Also 
com|>csing  room  equipment:  Ludlows, 
Elrods,  Linotypes  (especially  Mo<lel 
Si’s)  and  Intertypes.  Photo  composi¬ 
tion  equipment,  Compugraphic.  etc. 
Tenakill  Associates  Inc. 

1183  West  Side  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  07306 
Tel:  (201)  792-6353 


ROLLER  CONVEYOR — Approximately 
22'  straight  run  for  madroom.  Robert 
Mayer,  The  Daily  Intelligencer,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.  18901. 


I  GOSS  DUPLEX  Model  E  or  Cox-O- 
ITypt.  Max  Chauvet,  10385  S.W.  98  St., 
Miami,  Fla.  33156.  (305)  274-9319. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SYSTEMS 


MIDWEST  CIRCULATION  SYSTEMS 
Let  us  help  you  solve  your  Circulation 
problems.  1.  Little  Merchant  2,  Option¬ 
al  Pay  3.  E'ree  Distribution  4.  Mail 
Conversion — Any  and  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation.  We  have  the  know  how  with 
practical  applications.  Write  today  and 
we  will  send  a  representative  to  discuss 
your  problem  at  no  charge  to  you.  Box 
387,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


INSTALLATIONS  &  MOVING 
Special  equipment,  designed  or  built. 
Equipment  available  for  sale. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanford,  Fla.  32771 
(305)  668-6034 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J.— 07307 
(201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE  —  Offset 
Press  capable  of  printing  24  standard 
or  48  tabloid  pages.  Contact  Bob 
Schultz  (201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.  J.  07980. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE— 6  offset 
units,  up  to  24  standard,  48  tabloid 
pages.  We’ve  never  lost  an  account  I 
ConUct  Earl  Bennett  (312)  428-5533, 
Free  Press,  Carpentersville,  III.  60110. 


STORY  IDEAS 

EXCLUSIVE  award-winning  ideas 
from  Newsfeatures  Associates  .  .  . 

Feature,  Investigative,  Editorial,  Bus¬ 
iness  .  .  .  proven  6  years  ...  2  pages, 
twice  monthly  .  .  .  $2.25  mo.  til/forbid 
.  .  .  1312  Beverly,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63122. 


Help 

Wanted  •  •  • 


ACADEMIC 


NEED  SOMEONE  with  hroadrast  and 
newspaper  exiierience  to  teach  J-courses 
and  manajje  FM  station.  MA  minimum. 
Write:  Dr.  W.  Bun^e.  Department  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
River  Falls,  Wise.  54022. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEED  A  NO-NONSENSE  business 
oriented  newspaper  executive  capable 
of  supervising  operations  of  a  growing 
group.  Must  be  at  home  with  financial 
control,  production,  editorial  and  have 
track  record  for  handling  people.  Im¬ 
mediate  availability,  real  opportunity. 
Box  314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  HELP? 
Progress  in  the  communications  indus¬ 
try  depends  on  people. 

If  your  present  staff  achieves  all  of 
your  corporate  goals,  congratulations  I 
But  if  your  staff  could  be  improved,  or 
your  corporate  goals  could  be  even 
higher  with  more  qualified  people — then 
we  should  talk. 

RON  CURTIS  &  COMPANY 
O’Hare  Plaza,  5725  East  River  Road 
(Chicago,  Illinois  60631 
(312)  693-6171 

We  are  an  executive  search  firm  serv¬ 
ing  the  communications  industry.  We 
retluce  costs  and  improve  net  earnings 
by  finding  executives  who  are  qualified 
to  help  you  manage  more  effectively. 
Write  ...  or  call 
CARL  YOUNG 

Vice  President,  Newspaper  Division 


BECOME  OUR  FIRST  General  Man¬ 
ager.  We’re  an  upiter  Midwest  recre¬ 
ation  publication  that  has  outgrown 
cur  present  organizational  structure. 
We  nee<l  a  general  manager  who  is  a 
goo<l  organizer,  strong  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  side.  Our  group  is  well  known  and 
res|)ected.  Reply  Box  403,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
Expanding  group  of  outstanding  dail¬ 
ies  and  cable  systems  in  Area  5  needs 
a  bright,  high  caliber  executive  to  as¬ 
sist  publisher.  Must  be  hard  working, 
ambitious,  with  some  management  ex¬ 
perience  and  potential  to  become  a 
general  manager.  Position  will  include 
some  responsibility  for  editorial  ex¬ 
cellence,  circulation  and  advertising 
sales  development,  personnel  program, 
and  work  in  planning  and  acquisitions. 
Good  salary  with  an  imiK>rtant  future. 
Furnish  complete  confidential  resume. 
Box  332,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^  CIRCULATION 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  an 
experienced  boy  crew  manager  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  develop  a  boy  crew  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  major  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  Must  be  able  to  recruit,  train 
and  supervise  crew  chiefs  and  boys. 
Straight  product  selling,  no  gimmicks, 
give  aways  or  reduced  prices.  Write 
giving  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  370,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPETNING.S— All  Zones. 
National  eori>oration  needs  PR  minded 
lieople.  Dignified  position.  Call  on 
newspapers  to  implement  and  service 
circulation  promotion.  Free  to  travel. 
Start  earning  $250  week,  j>otentiaI 
$25,000  year.  Bob  Fay,  Circulation 
Builders  Div.,  Winthrop-Scott  &  Co. 
Inc.,  1620  W.  20th  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90007. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOTl 
Rejuvenated  50,000  circulation  Eastern 
daily  has  opportunity  for  aggressive 
growth  and  service  oriented  circulation 
director.  Must  be  skilled  in  motivating 
district  men  and  carriers,  plus  have 
the  ability  to  obtain  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  a  market  with  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  We  will  provide  you  with  a  fine 
editorial  product  and  company  manage¬ 
ment  support.  We  consider  this  i>osi- 
tion  one  of  the  most  important  in  our 
organization  and  the  pay  and  incen¬ 
tives  will  reflect  this.  Part  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  group  with  future  opportunities  for 
circulation  and  management  advance¬ 
ment.  Excellent  salary.  Send  confiden¬ 
tial,  full  resume  to  Box  333,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CIRCITLATION  DIRBXTOR  for  me¬ 
dium  sized  daily  and  Sunday  in  Zone  2. 
E'xiierience  in  Little  Merchant  plan  and 
strong  on  Sunday  important.  Promo¬ 
tional  background  helpful.  Tell  us  why 
you  qualify  and  include  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  373,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  an  aggressive 
home  delivery  sui>ervisor  familiar  with 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Good  opimrtunity 
for  right  iH-rson  to  move  up.  We  are  a 
progressive  weekly  group  in  north  Jer¬ 
sey.  Start  at  $S,000  i>er  year  plus  car 
allowance  and  incentive  tonus.  All 
tonefits.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
394.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
To  fill  spot  createfl  by  retirement  on 
major  daily  pai>er  in  Zone  2.  Must  have 
siiecessful  experience  in  all  phases  of 
phone  room  o|)eration.  Will  consider 
l>er8on  with  exi>erience  on  smaller  pa- 
j>er  or  assistant  who  is  ready  to  move 
up.  Salary  commensurate  with  proven 
ability.  Send  complete  details  to  Box 
402.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

’The  Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
is  looking  for  a  person  ready  to  accept 
a  challenge  to  match  the  success  and 
growth  of  our  classified  department. 
The  promotion  of  our  classified  man¬ 
ager  opens  this  attractive  opportunity 
for  a  person  who  has  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  "take  charge”  and  pro<luce 
results.  Experience  in  photocomposi¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  of  new  computer¬ 
ized  tyi>esetting  techniques  helpful. 
Join  a.  creative,  growth-oriented  cor¬ 
poration  and  enjoy  excellent  compen¬ 
sation  and  benefits  program,  ^nd 
complete  resume  of  experience  and 
references  to: 

Norman  McMuIlin,  Business  Manager 

THE  TELEGRAPH- 
HERALD 

Dubuque,  Iowa  52001 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Mana¬ 
ger  for  large  (Thicagoland  Newspaper 
organization.  Must  have  local  paper 
experience.  The  salary  is  excellent, 
many  company  benefits  with  lots  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Fine  opportunity  for  right 
person  with  good  references.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  Box  353,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGER  WANTED 
Aggressive  classified  manager  wanted 
for  award  winning  Chicago  area  subur¬ 
ban  daily  newspaper,  in  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  market.  Must  be  promotion 
oriented,  good  at  detail  and  ready  to 
take  charge  I  Send  resume  and  salary 
expectations  to  Box  295,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
^^^DirORIAL^ 


B-PAY  PM  OFFSEn*  Connertirut  <lnily 
nee<l8  top  flliirht  composinif  room  fore¬ 
man  with  heavy  exi>erience  in  modern 
photo  comp  equipment.  Thia  ia  a  icrow* 
inx  ortranization  with  unuaual  <;ptK)r- 
tunity  for  the  ri^ht  |)er8on.  Write  with 
complete  details  to  397,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTON  200  operator  for  daily  Idaho 
Free  Press.  Contact  Keith  Brigr^s*  Box 
B8.  Nampa,  Idaho  83661.  Ph :  (208) 

466-7891. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESMB2I.  retail 
and  classifie<l,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
zones  5.  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  IHily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe,  (^icago.  Ill.  60603. 


ADVERTISING  ARTIST  to  spearhead 
creative  services  department  in  Zone  5 
daily.  StronK  on  desiKn  and  layout. 
Proven  ability  to  develop  ideas  into 
spare  sellini;  campaigns.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to  Box  380,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES 
Want  a  challenge  and  a  job?  You  can 
have  both  if  you  have 
— successful  ad  sales  experience 
— go-get-um  drive 
— enthusiasm 

—  an  out-going  interest  in  people 
— determination  to  succeed. 

We  arc  a  6-nfternoon  offset  paper  with 
18,000+  circulation  in  a  friendly  city 
of  33,000  people.  Our  area  is  experi¬ 
encing  unusually  raiiid  growth. 

Salary  and  bonus  commensurate  with 
ability,  plus  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
If  you'd  like  to  come  and  grow  with 
one  of  the  Southeast’s  most  progressive 
newspapers,  please  contact  "Tony  Man¬ 
uel  or  Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herald. 
P.O'.  Box  11707,  Rock  Hill.  S.C.  29730. 
Phone  (803)  327-7161. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Here’s  your  opportunity  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  management  i>ositions  with 
leading  newspapers  in  every  state. 
And,  on  a  completely  confidential  ba¬ 
sis  I  As  management  consultants  spe¬ 
cializing  in  executive  search,  our  pol¬ 
icy  is  to  accept  resumes  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  we  do  not  attempt 
to  find  jobs  for  individuals,  but  rather, 
retain  these  resumes  to  match  your 
qualifications  with  client  requirements. 
No  contact  will  be  made  with  present 
or  past  employers  without  your  per¬ 
mission.  To  be  considered  for  (^enings 
in  the  $18,000  to  $75,000  range,  send 
resume  stating  position  desired,  salary 
requirements,  and  geographical  prefer¬ 
ence  to 

CARL  YOUNG. 

RON  CURTTS  &  COMPANY. 

O’HARE  PLAZA, 

5725  BAST  RIVER  ROAD. 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60681. 

No  fee  and  all  replies  acknowledged. 


INTERNATIONAL  SCnENTTFlC  quar¬ 
terly  magazine  needs  commissioned  ad¬ 
vertising  reps  and/or  agencies  in  all 
9  Zones.  Send  resume  or  particulars  to 
P.O.  Box  2329,  La  Jolla.  Calif.  92037. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Great  opportunity  for  sharp,  energetic 
ad  man  who  wants  to  make  money  and 
is  willing  to  work  for  it.  Florida.  If 
you  are  a  member  of  this  vanishing 
breed,  send  resume  to  P.O.  Box  245, 
Orange  Park,  Fla.  32073.  (Hhers 
shouldn’t  waste  their  time  or  ours. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER  Memphis  of¬ 
fice  of  newspaper  representative  firm. 
Write  Wallace  Witmer  Co..  P.O.  Box 
4169,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38104. 


AD  MANAGER  for  progressive  Area  8 
daily.  Youth  no  drawback  for  bright 
organizer  who  can .  help  us  grow  and. 
in  turn,  grow  with  our  newspaper 
group.  Salary  $13,000  range.  Outdoors- 
man’s  paradise  among  our  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER 


EDITOR  whose  aim  is  weekly  owner¬ 
ship  in  Zone  2.  We  have  three;  will 
share.  No  investment.  Must  be  self- 
motivated,  hard  working,  concerned. 
Box  330,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


fX)PY  EDITOR-REWRITE  —  Experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor  with  rewrite  ability 
for  challenging  spot  in  an  expanding 
regional  news  department  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  metropolitan  new’spaper  in  Zone  2. 
Resume,  samples  to  Box  358,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR — for  expanding,  award-win¬ 
ning  weekly  In  gorgeous  area.  Need 
mature,  experienced,  creative  news¬ 
man.  Sebastopol  Times,  Sebastopol, 
Calif.  95472. 


AGGRE.SSIVE  NEWSMAN  to  head 
2V4-per8on  office  covering  lively,  fast¬ 
growing  Connecticut  city,  Elmphasis  on 
government  and  politics:  also  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  and  features.  Good 
pay  for  right  man  (or  woman).  Box 
280.  Ekiitor  and  Publisher. 


DEISKMAN  for  rapidly  growing  daily 
in  Zone  2.  Experience  needed  in  writ¬ 
ing  heads,  page  layout  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  Cali  or  write  Managing  Elditor, 
Daily  Times,  309  S.  Broad  St.,  Wood¬ 
bury,  N.J.  08096.  (609)  845-3300. 


SUNDAY 
NEWS  EDITOR 

Develop  original  story  ideas  for  Sunday 
edition  of  a  growing  40,000  Midwest 
daily.  Prefer  experience  in  reporting, 
copy  e<liting,  slot,  some  supervision. 
Send  resume  to  George  B.  Irish.  Lind- 
say-Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789. 
Decatur,  Ill.  62525. 


YOUNG  but  seasoned  editor  needed  for 
existing  tri-weekly,  anti-poverty  news¬ 
paper  in  unusually  attractive,  diversi¬ 
fied  Midwestern  area  in  Zone  5.  This 
is  advocacy  journalism,  and  the  cause 
is  helping  the  poor  help  themselves. 
Applicants  should  be  prepared  to  mo¬ 
bilize  and  train  correspondents,  handle 
desk  and  layout  work  and  write  in¬ 
vestigative,  depth  and  commentary 
pieces.  A  real  challenge  with  unheard- 
of  editorial  freedom.  Grant  guarantees 
at  least  one  year’s  employment.  Send 
resume  and  samples  in  confidence  to: 
Frank  C.  Greco,  Box  588,  Columbus, 
Indiana  47201. 


FAST  GROWING  central  Florida 
weekly  needs  energetic  deskman/re- 
porter.  John  Dixon  (305)  668-4456. 


TOP  EJDITOR  for  metro  daily  in  Zone 
9.  Position  demands  person  of  power, 
ability  and  stature.  Must  be  capable  of 
building  or  revamping  staff  and  will 
handle  entire  Elditorial  responsibility. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  304,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  a  college  graduate  fasci¬ 
nated  with  newspapers  and  looking  for 
your  first  or  second  reixjrting  job?  A 
small,  lively  Connecticut  daily  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  Box  299,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER:  A  small 
(7,400)  but  spunky  Ohio  daily  wante 
an  experienced  pro  who  can  move  into 
editor’s  chair  in  a  year  or  two.  We 
have  six  reporter-editors  on  our  staff, 
all  _  with  college  degrees  and  pride  in 
their  work.  We’re  in  a  new  plant,  fi¬ 
nancially  strong,  and  respect^  in  the 
community.  Box  275,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STRINGERS  needed  for  national  li¬ 
brary  news  magazine  to  provide  news 
of  library  events  In  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Good  pay.  Send  background,  writing 
sample  to  Box  52,  Ekiitor  St  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  RIM  MAN  OR  WOMAN 
nee<led  for  night  work.  We  seek  accu¬ 
rate  copy  e<ltior  with  good  story  sense, 
ability  in  layout,  who  can  also  turn 
so-so  copy  into  good  readable  news 
stories.  Apply  to  Robert  E.  Rhodes. 
Executive  Editor,  The  Home  News, 
P.O.  Box  551,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
98903. 

for  March  3,  1973 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  respected, 
fast-growing  Philadelphia  area  business 
newsweekly.  Hard  work  but  bright 
future  for  energetic,  seasoned  reporter 
and  first-rate  writer.  Must  )«  able  to 
plan  and  produce  lively  short  features 
as  well  as  clear,  concise  news  reports. 
General  knowledge  of  business  prefer¬ 
able.  Send  resume  and  one  or  two  ap¬ 
propriate  samples  to  Box  258,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR— WRITEDS 

National  e<lucation  organization  in 
Denver  seeks: 

Public  information  officer  for  Na¬ 
tional  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress,  Federally-supported  re¬ 
search  program  on  what  young 
Americans  know.  Experience:  5 
years  news|)aper  education  writer 
and  2  years  in  education  Public 
Rebttions.  Salary:  high  teens. 

Editor-writer  to  report  to  media 
state-related  education  develop¬ 
ments  and  to  edit  specialized  re- 
iKirts.  Requirements:  minimum  of 
5  years  experience  as  education 
writer  for  major  state  or  national 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Salary: 
low  to  high  teens,  depending  on 
experience. 

Box  369,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher 


NEEDED:  Aggressive,  energetic  jour¬ 
nalist,  management^riented,  who 
thrives  on  challenge  and  wants  to 
grow  into  job  of  managing  editor  or 
editor  of  small  quality-conscious  daily 
newspaper.  Ideal  candidate  will  be  a 
Midwesterner  with  varied  reporting 
and  editing  experience,  desire  to  raise 
a  family  away  from  metro  sprawl,  and 
consider  himself  a  dedicated  pro.  Write 
full  details,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
352,  &litor  &  Publisher. 


RAYMOND  SOKOLOV. 
GAEL  GREENE 
AND  YOU? 

We  are  looking  for  someone  who  is  a 
top-notch  writer  and  a  lover  of  good 
food.  Object:  To  communicate  the 
same  kind  of  enthusiasm  for  food  to 
our  large  morning  readership  as  Soko¬ 
lov  and  Greene  do  for  their  market. 
The  person  we  want  may  not  neces¬ 
sarily  work  on  a  food  section  now  but 
he  or  she  must  be  someone  who  cares 
passionately  about  food  and  can  write 
engagingly  about  it.  We  promise  a 
good  climate  and  excellent  working 
conditions.  If  you  qualify  and  are  in¬ 
terested.  please  send  resume  to  Box 
313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEJWS  EDITOR  or  reporter  who  can 
he  trained  for  aggressive,  award-win¬ 
ning  northern  Illinois  daily.  We’re 
small  (6,000)  but  we  take  pride  in  our 
big-time  approach  to  coverage.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  government  coverage, 
feature  work,  some  photography  and 
supervision  of  correspondents  and  staff 
members.  We  want  someone  who  has 
an  unusual  amount  of  concern  for  i)eo- 
ple.  He  or  she  should  be  confident,  but 
not  arrogant.  Send  reply  with  samples 
to  Bill  Hetland,  Managing  Ekiitor, 
Daily  Republican,  Belvidere,  Ill.  61008. 


STATE  EDITOR— Take  charge  of  staff 
of  10  full  time  reporters  and  desk  men 
plus  correspondents,  produce  daily  sec¬ 
tion  of  news,  features  and  photos  from 
4  counties  for  a  newspaper  which 
really  cares  about  good  reading  and 
bright  layout.  Should  have  3  to  5 
years  experience,  including  some  edit¬ 
ing  and  makeup.  Excellent  salary  be¬ 
cause  the  state  desk  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  factor  in  the  growth  of 
this  newspai)er.  Lake  Erie  location. 
Write  with  samples  to  John  Hammack, 
Managing  Editor.  Sandusky  Register, 
Sandusky,  Ohio  44870. 


In  WashingtoTi, 
^An  Opportunity?. 

Wanted:  General  Manager  of  publishing  firm 
specializing  in  public  affairs  reports,  paper¬ 
backs  and  hard  cover  books.  Relatively  small 
with  excellent  record  of  growth  in  recent  years. 
Now  ready  to  take  off  with  great  sales  expan¬ 
sion  under  direction  of  right  G-M.  Washington 
based  institution,  long-established  with  large 
variety  of  categories  of  sales  including  educa¬ 
tion  field  and  libraries. 

Ideal  opportunity  for  person  who  feels  boxed  in 
at  second  or  lower  echelon  in  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  or  news  organization. 

First  two  essentials:  must  have  genuine  interest 
in  public  affairs;  a  born  creative  salesman  with 
talent  to  stimulate  others. 

No  objection  if  you  send  full  vitae  through  third 
party  for  initial  contact.  All  inquiries  kept  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WAINTED 
^~EmTOmAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

Thotography^ 


HELP  WANTED 

yRODUcfwi^ 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for 
15,000  circulation  afternoon  daily.  5- 
day  work  week,  all  normal  frinses. 
major  medical,  pleasant  winter-summer 
s|K>rts  area.  Salary  commensurate  with 
education.  exi>erience,  etc.  Immediate 
opening.  Write  to  I^itor,  The  leader- 
Herald,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  12078. 

CAPABLE.  HARP  WORKING  person 
who  can  put  out  special  edition  with 
historical  facts  and  features :  able  to 
handle  necessary  research,  write  and 
sell  advertising.  Job  can  be  permanent 
after  edition  is  published.  Must  l>e 
available  early  summer  1973  for  spe¬ 
cial  due  June  1974.  Harrodsburg  Her¬ 
ald.  Harrodsburg.  Ky.  40330. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Zone  2,  6-day  paper,  run  news  opera¬ 
tion,  no  editorial  writing.  Salary  ne¬ 
gotiable.  Box  347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN'S  PAGES :  We’re  looking  for 
a  strong  writer  who  can  add  sparkle 
and  substance  to  our  women’s  news. 
Emphasis  on  what  women  do  and  think. 
Small  staff  (2)  promises  variety  and 
chance  to  assist  women's  editor  with 
ideas,  planning  and  laying-out  pages. 
Morning  newspai>er  in  Area  2.  Send 
samples  of  best  stories  with  full 
resume  to  Box  408.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
One  of  the  nation’s  most  respected 
dailies  seeking  accomplished  writer, 
preferably  with  strong  background  in 
economics,  law.  and  the  operation  of 
Fe<leral  government.  East  Coast.  Posi¬ 
tion  offers  opportunity  for  signed  com¬ 
mentary  as  well  as  editorials.  Send 
biographical  resume  and  several  ex¬ 
amples  of  written  work  to  Box  371, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONSERVATIVE  metropolitan  daily  in 
Midwest  seeks  all-around  editorial  writ¬ 
er  with  specialization  in  national  af¬ 
fairs.  Familiarity  with  the  Washington 
scene,  especially  Congress,  as  imimrtant 
as  previous  newspai>er  ex|)erience.  Solid 
l>ackgroun<l  in  history  and  i)olitics  also 
useful.  Job  also  involves  opportunities 
in  copy  editing  an<l  i)age  makeup.  Box 
383.  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 

MEDICAL  WRITER 

Wanted :  sharp  writer,  rewriter,  copy- 
editor  with  some  science  or  medical 
background  to  join  dynamic  medical 
publisher  New  York  metro  area.  We 
want  talented  individual  with  flair  for 
writing,  clarity  and  adaptable  to  our 
style,  who  can  help  lead  editorial  staff. 
Great  opportunity.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirement.  Box  319,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 

THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  has  open¬ 
ings  on  its  rim  for  capable  head  and 
copy  i)ersons.  Excellent  fringe  lienefits 
and  weather.  Please  do  not  reai)ply- 
Send  resume  to  Managing  Editor.  The 
Arizona  Republic.  Box  2406,  Phoenix. 
•Ariz.  8.")002. 

THE  MIAMI  NEWS  is  looking  for  the 
right  person  for  what  we  l)elieve  should 
l)e  one  of  the  most  exciting  newspaper 
jobs  in  the  country.  We  nee<l  an  EN¬ 
VIRONMENTAL  AFFAIRS  writer  to 
tell  the  dramatic  story  of  the  efforts  to 
save  one  of  the  nation’s  most  covete<l 
environments.  We  want  a  i)er8on  thor¬ 
oughly  backgrounded  in  the  natural 
sciences,  but  who  also  knows  how  to 
write  in  terms  laymen  can  understand 
and  enjoy.  We  want  concern,  but  we 
do  not  want  an  ecology  freak.  If  you 
think  you  qualify,  send  a  resume  to 
James  R.  Whelan.  Managing  Eilitor. 
The  Miami  News.  P.O.  Box  615, 
Miami.  Fla.  33152. 

WE  NEED  ONE  MORE  REPORTER 
with  that  special  ability  to  prmluce 
stories  people  talk  about  and  remem¬ 
ber  ...  a  "pro”  who  can  tackle  the 
difficult  assignments  that  earn  resiwst 
for  the  writer  and  the  newspaper.  'This 
job  is  worth  checking.  40.000  AM.  Area 
2.  Box  404.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TABLOID  EDITOR  to  convert  tabloid 
size  paper  into  tabloid  content.  Five 
days  including  Sunday.  Sun  Reporter, 
P.O.  Box  420,  Miami  ^ach,  Fla. 
33139.  (305)  532-4531. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  —  Will 
handle  major  general  assignment  st<)r- 
ies  and  conc-entrate  on  investigative 
work.  Absolute  minimum  2  years  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  require*!.  t^nd 
resume  and  clips  of  your  3  l>est  stories 
to  Edward  D.  Casey.  Evening  Capital, 
Anna|M>lis,  Md.  21401. 

E'ARM  WRITER  for  daily  newspai>er 
in  the  East’s  numl>er  1  farming  area. 
You’ll  be  writing  hard  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  about  the  most  <liversifie*l  and 
interesting  farms  in  the  nation.  Unu¬ 
sual  oiuKtrtunity  for  the  writer  who 
can  sense  the  <lrama  of  a  4-H  cattle 
show  one  <lay  and  explain  hog  prices 
the  next.  Write  promptly  to  Box  406. 
E*litor  &  Publisher. 

SUNDAY,  EVERY 
SUNDAY 

Are  you  an  e<iitor  with  a  flair  for 
sharp  coi>y  e<litinf;.  sele<*tion  and  play 
of  photofrraphs  and  imaj^inative 

layout?  Are  you  a  self-starter,  with 
sound  judgment  and  the  ability  to 
work  well  with  Itoth  i>eer8  and  su^rdi- 
nates  ? 

We*ve  jfot  an  up  an<l  cominsr  medium- 
sizefl  Sun<lay  newspa|)er  that’s  just 
achint?  for  a  confident  “No.  1“  (*<litor 
to  come  alonj;  and  help  our  e<litors 
“put  it  all  tojrether**.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  407,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  for  a  newspai>er 
which  really  cares  alsjut  photography. 
This  is  n<il  the  hiRhest  paying  jnh.  The 
l>erson  we  want  probably  will  have  1 
or  2  years  ex|»€rienct»  turninR  out 
iinaRinative  photo  essays  for  a  smaller 
]m|H‘r  which  <loesn’t  have  time  or  space 
to  let  him  show  his  stuff.  We  do.  A 
couple  of  years  an<l  a  couple  of  prizes 
later,  he  will  move  into  a  top  8|»ot 
with  this  Rroup  or  a  biRfser  job  else¬ 
where.  Write  with  samples  to  W.  N. 
KoesRcn,  Rlitor,  KinR8j>ort  Times- 
News,  Kinjfsport,  Tenn, 


PRESSROOM 

PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT  40,000 
daily  in  Zone  5.  Real  oi)iK)rtunity  in  a 
Rreat  place  to  w’ork.  play  and  raise  a 
family.  Liljeral  salary  and  Ijcnefits  to 
<lualifi<Ml  applicant.  Send  resume  with 
expecte<l  salary  to  Box  393,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OFFSET  WEB  PRESSMAN  to  relo¬ 
cate  to  Florida;  camera  and  strippinf? 
experience  preferred.  Must  be  reliable. 
Good  salary,  benefits  and  workinpr  con¬ 
ditions.  Box  348,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN  for  Goss  Urbanite,  Zone 
2.  Send  resume  to  Box  89,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  new  6 
unit  Urbanite  located  in  northern  New 
Jersey.  L<M>kinR  for  top  quality  person. 
$22,000  a  year  +  profit  sharinR.  Call 
{Miss  Melton.  (212)  696-4222,  collect. 


NEWS  EDITOR  neede<l  for  fast  prow- 
inR  small  Missouri  daily  in  rural  area. 
Must  Ite  able  to  handle  all  news  and 
features  plus  have  some  knowleilpe  of 
camera.  Good  frinpe  l>enefits  and  fu¬ 
ture.  .Send  lull  resume  to  Lamar  Pub- 
lishinR  Co.,  Box  458,  Lamar,  Mo.  64759. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR/ MAKEUP 
Si*ecialist  to  suj>ervise  niRht  staff  on 
West  C<iast  metro|>olitan  morninp  daily. 
Overall  responsibility  for:  seU*ctinR 
stories.  e<litinR  all  copy,  writinp  head¬ 
lines,  selectinR  pictures,  makeup  of  all 
pRRes.  Must  have  sound  news  judp- 
m«nt,  le  critical  an<l  constructive  in 
wlitinR  and  have  a  flair  for  imapinative 
layout.  Several  years  experience  on  a 
morn’nR  newspa|>er,  plus  broad  s|Mirts 
knowleilRe.  desirable.  Resume  and  tear- 
sh(»ets  to  Box  3S.S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAJOR  WEEKLY  has  immediate 
<ipeninR  for  recent  J-prad  as  reporter. 
Knowleilpe  of  layout  helpful.  Northern 
Maine  location.  OpiK)rtunity  for  rapid 
advancement.  Send  resume,  rec*ent  photo 
and  salary  re<iuirements  to  Publisher, 
.'^t.  John  Valley  Times.  Drawer  F, 
Madawaska,  Maine  04756. 


LIBRARIANS 


LIBRARIAN  to  have  charge  of  library 
in  newspaper  with  115,000  combined 
circulation.  Zone  3  location.  Require 
newspai>er  library  experience  and  li¬ 
brary  science  academic  background. 
Gootl  salary  and  employee  benefits.  Itox 
377,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


MAINTENANCE 

DIRECTOR 

Area  4  large  metropolitan  newspaper 
nee<ls  qualified  main^nance  director  to 
be  responsible  for  the  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  functions  of  electrical  machin¬ 
ery,  air  conditioning  and  all  building 
maintenance.  Must  be  knowledgeable 
in  maintaining  prxxiuction  equipment 
including  Supermatics,  High  Speed 
Goss  presses  with  Fincor  drives.  Cutler 
Hammer  stackers,  Sheridan  inserting 
machines  and  other  miscellaneous  shop 
equipment.  Some  technical  training  b^ 
yontl  the  high  school  level  including 
electronics  training.  Salary  $300  per 
week  plus  fringe  benefits.  Confidential 
replies  to  Box  81,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


A  ZONE  5  DAILY  with  less  than 
50,000  circulation  is  searching  for  a 
production  manager.  The  person  we 
seek  should  be  capable  of  converting 
from  hot  metal  to  offset.  Salary  and 
fringes  compare  favorably  with  any 
newspai>er  of  our  size.  Box  360,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  ENGRAVING 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Metroixilitan,  Midwest  newspaper  seeks 
an  experienced  photoengraver  with 
managerial  capabilities  for  a  responsi¬ 
ble  position  in  an  expanding  operation. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  359,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

DIRECTOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for  a  person 
presently  employed  in  No.  1  spot  on 
me<lium  size  daily  newspaper  or  one  in 
No.  2  position  on  large  daily  reaily  to 
move  up. 

Experience  in  new  processes  and  labor 
negotiations  for  mechanical  crafts  es¬ 
sential.  Ability  to  direct  large  mid<lle 
management  staff  imperative. 

Ideal  geographical  location  —  Chart 
Area  2.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability,  plus  top  employee  benefits. 
Write  in  strict  confidence  stating  work 
cxjierience  inclmling  management  re- 
siHinsibility  in  detail  -education,  salary 
iwiuirements  ami  availability.  Box  364, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF 
OPERATIONS 

East  Coast  ilailies  offer  immediate  op- 
IM>rtunity  for  i)er8on  stronR  in  nil  areas 
of  newHpa|>er  ]>roduction,  inrlu<linR  new 
prooesst^s  and  lal>or-manaKement  rela¬ 
tions. 

This  is  a  key  |x>sition  on  our  top  man- 
aRement  t«‘nm.  Our  employees  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  new|y-title<l  iwsitlon. 
M<Mlern  printinR  facilities  prevail  in 
this  proRressive  orRanization.  ExcitinR 
develo])mental  plans  for  the  future 
should  prove  inspirational  to  one  who 
is  anxious  to  l)ecome  “involved.” 
Rewanls  are  attractive  in  terms  of  fi¬ 
nancial  opi>ortunity  and  benefits.  Please 
write  in  strict  confi<lence  statinR  com¬ 
plete  work  experience,  education,  salary 
and  availability.  Box  395,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER— San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Area  Suburban  Newspaper.  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Research  background  pre¬ 
ferred.  Should  be  able  to  gather  and 
interpret  facts  on  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising.  Salary  range 
from  15-18M  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Submit  complete  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTE  YOUR  SERVICES,  pr<sl- 
ucts.  job  availabilities  or  yourself  with 
an  FUTtor  &  Publisher  classifie*!  ad.  In 
1972.  E&P  carrieil  nearly  10,000  in- 
■livi<lual  classifieil  a*ls.  At  last  count 
the  box  numl)er  ads  alone  had  pulled 
over  25.000  replies-  and  the  figures  are 
going  up  daily.  So  when  we  say  we  can 
help  you  we  mean  it! 

^^^^PVBUcltELAflONr^^ 


PRODUCTION  FOREMAN  —  A  real 
take-charge  person  who  can  run  the 
composition-pro<Iuction  department  of 
Florida’s  leading  weekly  newspaper. 
Must  be  able  to  take  raw  copy  right 
through  finished  layout.  Must  have  a 
complete  knowle<lge  of  cold  type  opera¬ 
tion  and  equipment.  Must  be  able  to 
manage  a  complete  staff  of  10  or  more 
people  and  still  growing.  Must  be  able 
to  sche<lule  production  to  meet  dead¬ 
lines  for  3  newspapers.  Tremendous 
expansion  program.  $225  per  week  to 
start  plus  full  benefits.  Tremendous  fu¬ 
ture  for  right  person.  Live  and  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  South  Florida.  Send  re¬ 
sume  immediately  to  Box  342,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WRITER  AND  COPY  EDITOR  neede*! 
by  Washington.  D.C.  trade  association 
piiblii-ations  department.  Hard  work 
but  bright  future  for  energetic  persons 
with  several  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  who  can  meet  deadlines.  Writer 
must  be  able  to  produce  fresh,  lively 
features  as  well  as  clear,  concise  news 
rei>ort.s.  Copy  editor  should  lie  fast  and 
accurate.  Will  handle  all  copy  for  pub¬ 
lications  nn<l  news  releases.  Duties  in- 
clurle  contact  work  with  printers  and 
full  production  responsibilities.  People 
we  hire  will  l>e  involved  in  creative 
planning  of  our  publications.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  and  clips  to:  Thomas  D.  Patrick, 
Manager  of  Publications,  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1000  16th  St. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

IMMEDIATE  0PF:T4ING  for  industrial 
editor  for  large  Area  3  manufacturing 
facility.  Must  have  Journalism  degree 
an<l  3  to  5  years  Public  Relations  or 
employee  communications  exi»erience. 
Excellent  pay.  lienefits  and  promotional 
opportunities  with  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  comiiajiies.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  391,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SALES/MARKETI^G 

SALES,  MARKETING  LEADER  for 
nou-spni>er  in  rapiilly  RrowinR  part  of 
Chir.TRO  metro|>olitan  area.  We  nee<l  a 
creative  person  who  can  orRanize  and 
inspire  others.  Coni|>en8ation  and  I>ene- 
fits  proRram  are  excellent.  This  is  an 
outstandinR  opportunity  for  an  ac- 
romplishe<l  manaRer.  Write  Box  396. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


=tion  department  of  SYNDICATE  SALES 

weekly  newspaper.  _ _ _ 

l^youL*Murt*'hav'^*'a  FASTEST  SELLING  new  panel  fea- 
re  of  cold  type  opera-  ture  in  U.S.  t<xlay  needs  representa- 
■nt.  Must  be  able  to  lives  in  Mid-West,  Ejtst  an<l  South, 
te  staff  of  10  or  more  Salesmen:  add  this  winner  to  your 
rowing.  Must  he  able  portfolio.  Commission  basis.  Box  284, 
iiction  to  meet  dead-  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

m?°$22*5  iIj-TMk°to  HIGHEST  COMMISSIONS  PAID 
aefils.  Tremendous  fu-  U.S.  and  Canadian  representatives 
Tson.  Live  and  enjoy  nectle*!  for  two,  new,  fast  selling  news- 
outh  Florida.  Send  re-  paiier  features.  Excellent  material  and 
r  to  Box  342,  Editor  growing  list.  Confidential.  Box  386. 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  fOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC 


SOME  HAVE  MORE  DEGREES,  many 
have  more  experience,  but  few  will 
work  hanler  to  teach  students  jour¬ 
nalism  than  younft  instructor.  Have 
studie<I  or  worked  in  most  media  areas. 
Seek  2-ycar  or  4-year  college  position 
anytime  in  next  year.  Box  379,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MASTER  OF  JOURNALISM  degree, 
4  years  professional  experience,  desires 
teaching  position  in  Zone  6  or  sur¬ 
rounding  states.  Box  247,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER,  ten  years  experience 
large  suburban  newspaper.  Desires 
change  in  employment.  Interest  in  fol¬ 
lowing:  Controller,  Assistant  Business 
Manager,  Staff  Accountant,  Auditor. 
Box  350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENiniAL  MANAGEIR/Advertising 
Director/ Classified  Manager  with  solid 
record  of  management  and  sales 
achievement  in  dailies  and  weeklies 
desires  to  make  change  to  Zones  3  or 
4.  Excellent  references.  Strong  in  cre¬ 
ating  and  motivating  staff.  Currently 
managing  weekly,  70,486,  Sales  is  my 
forte.  Box  334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION 


PUBLISHERS/ CIRCULATORS  —  Do 
you  have  room  for  a  young,  under  30, 
aggressive,  highly  productive  circula¬ 
tor?  Best  in  the  country  within  10 
years.  Can  we  help  each  other?  Loca¬ 
tion  not  as  important  as  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  growth.  Box  349,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
There  is  a  way  in  which  you  can  re¬ 
view  some  of  the  finest  talent  in  the 
circulation  field  without  any  commit¬ 
ment  or  exposure  of  your  interest.  Our 
relationship  to  newspapers  is  such  that 
we  have  availability  knowledge  of  many 
high  quality  circulation  executives,  in¬ 
cluding  promotion  managers,  circulation 
managers  and  assistants.  With  a  de¬ 
sire  to  serve  both  parties,  we  offer  this 
knowledge  to  you  without  obligation 
and  in  complete  confidence.  Box  317, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAVERICK  CIRCULATOR-  Ready  to 
build  your  circulation  and  revenue. 
Fully  experienced  in  all  modern  mar¬ 
keting  methods  and  administration.  I 
am  available  now.  Box  245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


HEAD  MACHINIST-TECHNICIAN 
Know  machinists,  ccunputers  and  peri¬ 
pherals,  photo  comp  (4  models  Pho¬ 
ton),  and  hot  metal.  Looking  for  re¬ 
location  with  good  newwaper  in  good 
community.  Box  338,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SPACE  SALES,  all  types,  retail,  na¬ 
tional,  creative  promotions  Will  relo¬ 
cate,  want  action.  15  years  experience. 
Box  384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  bachelor. 
49,  BJ,  24  years  Southern  small  pa¬ 
pers.  No  alcohol,  no  problems,  $250 
draw.  Box  267,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATE,  part  or  full 
time.  After  20  years  as  member  of 
Congress  and  government  executive, 
would  like  to  return  to  journaiism. 
Former  newspaper  editor,  magazine 
writer,  author  half  dozen  books.  Prefer 
Zone  :f  or  4.  but  will  consider  anv  lo¬ 
cation.  Box  336,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  PRO— At  30,  I’ve  written 
for  more  than  30  top  magazines  and 
authored  3  books.  Seeking  management 
or  senior  writer  post.  Box  363,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

MEDICAL  WRITER.  32,  MS  Journal¬ 
ism,  seeking  spot  with  future  on  large 
daily  or  medical  journal.  Box  856, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 

COPY  EDITOR,  14  years  experience, 
desires  desk  job  in  North,  preferably 
Zone  6,  Wisconsin.  Box  316,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

JANUARY  GRAD,  female,  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  college  paper  as  news- 
writer,  features  editor  and  copy  editor 
seeks  position  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  187, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

BA  IN  JOURNALISM  with  reporting 
and  photography  experience  seeks  re¬ 
porter  job  in  any  Zone.  Box  855,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  ENE7RGETIO  editor,  now  in 
charge  of  2  major  editions  for  76M 
metro  AM  seeks  responsible  editing 
position  or  challenging  writing  job. 
Box  276,  Elditor  ft  Pubiisher. 

SLOT,  RIM  7  years,  state’s  biggest 
daily,  wants  advancement.  MA.  SDX. 
Award-winning  writer.  Prefer  Zone  9. 
Box  351,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGREISSIVE,  multitalented — reviews  : 
fiction;  editorials;  editor;  daily’s  In¬ 
vestigative,  political,  police  and  sports 
reporter;  sportscaster ;  speechwriter ; 
freelancer.  Bachelor,  eyes  stringer/ 
staffer  deal,  maximum  latitude.  Zones 
1,2,9.  Ist-class  references.  K.  Me- 
AuIiKe,  188  Beach  Ave.,  Milford, 
Conn,  06460. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEKHATELY :  sports 
writer.  30.  degree,  12  years  experience, 
awards,  magazine  credits.  Perry  Jeni¬ 
fer,  1109  Prospect  Ave.,  West  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50265. 

HAVE  EXPERIENCE,  will  travel. 
Award-winning,  young  journalist,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  professional,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging,  diversified  position.  Box  302, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN — has  BA  and  a  decade  of 
experience  in  sound  reporting  based 
on  research  ability.  Seeks  career  op¬ 
portunity.  Will  relocate.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  279,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


35  YEARS  DESKMAN  seeks  return  to 
Florida  PM.  Not  Miami  area.  Healthy, 
sober,  industrious.  Box  287,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SPCRTS  WRITER.  24,  college  grad 
with  experience,  knowledge  and  initia¬ 
tive.  Able  to  handle  any  sports  beat. 
Can  provide  quality  clips.  Box  385, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


J-GRAD,  27,  seeks  to  prove  sports  or 
general  reporting  ability  in  Zone  5,  7. 
Coliege  experience,  high  honors.  Box 
390,  Exlitor  ft  Pubiisher. 


IF  YOU  WANT  an  aggressive,  enter¬ 
prising  editor  to  make  your  publication 
an  exciting  prize-winner,  write  Box 
8190,  Washin^^n,  D.C.  20024. 


HIGHLY  EXPERIENCED  magazine 
editor  and  PR  director  needs  new  ap¬ 
proach.  Many  books  and  articles  pub¬ 
lished.  Combines  creative  talent  with 
administration.  Box  401,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


CREATIVE.  AGGRESSIVE  husband 
and  wife  reporters  for  respected  daily 
seek  jobs  leading  to  legislative,  in¬ 
vestigative  or  Washington  assignment. 
3  and  6  years  experience  covers  all 
heats,  seme  editing  and  makeup.  Box 
399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTEIR  —  Aspiring  young  writer 
seeks  daily  newspaper  position.  Ener¬ 
getic,  dedicated,  intelligent.  Journalism 
degree,  weekly  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  experience.  Box  405,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ASPIRING  RE3PORTE1R,  scone  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  seeks  to  launch  ca¬ 
reer  as  an  imaginative,  respected  news¬ 
man.  BA  in  history;  law  school;  exten¬ 
sive  experience  on  student  newspaper. 

If  enthusiasm  and  a  penchant  for  hard 
work  appeal  to  you,  send  word  to  Box 
233,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ' 

FEATURE  WRITER  in  music  and  the¬ 
ater  for  several  leading  publications 
wants  full  time  resident  work  in  cui- 
tural  area..  Box  271,  Elditor  ft  Pub¬ 
iisher. 

ZONE  3  AND  4  PUBLISHERS— Take 
charge  editor,  89,  for  medium  sized 
daily.  Available  after  July  1,  1973. 
Box  366,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MINNE’.-!OTA  SPOT  WANTED:  Cre¬ 
ative,  energetic,  J-grad,  1  year  experi¬ 
ence.  seeks  job  in/ near  Twin  Cities. 
N.  Gohia,  321  Anthony.  Glen  Ellyn, 
III.  60137. 


TALENTED  NEWSMAN  —  Seeking  a 
change  to  a  bigger  (50,000  +  )  and  bet¬ 
ter  paper :  3  years  reporting ;  coliege 
grad:  married;  prefer  Area  9.  consid¬ 
er  others.  Box  376,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR — Gifted  pro  relocating 
West  seeks  post  within  60  miles  Palos 
Verdes,  Calif.  Imaginative,  innovative. 
Salary  secondary.  Highly  qualified  any 
newsroom  spot.  Availabie  April  1.  Box 
378,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  for  someone  who 
can  add  vitality  and  imagination  to 
your  newsroom — both  editorially  and 
visually?  I  am  seeking  a  managing 
editor’s  position  on  a  m'edium  sized 
daily  offering  this  kind  of  challenge. 
10  years  experience  on  large  and  me¬ 
dium  sized  dailies  in  editorial  and 
graphics.  Have  redesigned  many  sec¬ 
tions,  including  news,  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  and  lifestyle  sections.  Experienced 
in  graphic  arts,  photography,  news 
editing  and  writing.  All  this  plus  man¬ 
agerial  experience  and  a  drive  for  in¬ 
novation,  Box  381,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


I’M  NO  DRAB,  so  I  won’t  go  scab. 
That  lets  out  Alaska,  Arkansas  and 
all  other  4-figure  states.  I’m  still  laugh¬ 
ing  at  those  Alameda- V'egas-Lompoc 
offers.  If  you  agree  that  life’s  too  short 
to  be  a  hack,  I’m  box  382,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


'PHOTOJOURNALIST,  feature  writer, 
editor  with  BA  English  and  4  years  of 
rich  and  varied  experience.  Available 
for  freelance  assignments.  Box  374, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  '''^PHmOGRAPHY^^'^ 

MA  IN  PHOTOJOURNALISM,  26, 
family,  1%  years  on  Western  daily, 
seeks  photo  and/or  writing  job.  Zone 
1,7, 8,9.  Box  354,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TOP  AWARD  WINNER 
New  Orleans  based  newspaper  photog¬ 
rapher  with  10  years  experience  seeks 
association  with  magazine-newspaper- 
commercial  publication,  will  relocate. 
Resume  subm  tted  upon  request.  Write 
Box  341,  Elditor  ft  Ihiblisher. 

14  YEARS  of  national  honors;  recent 
California  Photographer  of  the  Year. 
Energetic  31.  Former  department  head 
35,000  daily.  Creative  cropping,  edit¬ 
ing,  page  layout,  and  color  work.  Box 
253,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

RIT  GRADUATE  seeking  employment 
in  newspaper  or  other  photo-related 
industry.  Willing  to  travel.  Young, 
imaginative,  innovative.  Prefer  Area 
1  or  9.  Box  323,  Elditor  ft  Publisher, 


PRODUCTION 


ENERGETIC  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
with  3  years  ADP  planning  plus  offset 
and  phototype  experience  can  help  solve 
your  systems  selection  and  operating 
problems.  College  Grad.  Box  375,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

I  AM  A  YOUNG  (31)  MAN  presently 
Production  Assistant.  I  know  people 
and  systems,  both  old  and  new.  Know 
computers  and  photo  comp  equipment. 
Have  experience  a  conversion.  Strong 
management  and  technical  background 
as  Foreman,  Head  Machinist  and  elec¬ 
tronic  tech.  I  can  supply  references 
and,  if  interested,  ability  and  hard 
work.  Box  336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


JAPANESE  male,  29,  presently  bus¬ 
iness  writer  on  metropolitan  daily, 
seeks  international  PR  position.  B- 
Elconomics,  MJ,  6  years  with  Tokyo 
paper.  Box  249,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


EIXPERIENCED  MSJ  available  for 
free-lance  ad  copy,  feature  and  news¬ 
writing.  Box  278,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


E'eMALE  freelance  photojournalist 
traveling  Elurope  7  months  experienced 
sports/ adventure  writing/photos.  Avail¬ 
able  correspondent  and  feature  work. 
Box  236,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SALES 


I  WANT  TO  BE  sales  representative 
of  cartoons  and  journalistic  material 
for  Scandinavia.  I  have  excellent  rela¬ 
tions  with  newspaper  companies  in 
whole  Scandinavia  and  my  company  is 
well  known.  Bank  guarantee  and  ref¬ 
erences  upon  request.  R^ly  to  Box 
392,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Pulling  together 


There  is  probably  no  other  business  in 
the  country  that  has  as  many  national, 
regional,  and  state-wide  associations — 
representing  different  levels  of  newspa¬ 
pers  effort  from  the  publisher’s  office 
through  sales,  editorial  and  production — 
than  does  the  newspaper  business. 

They  have  been  created  over  the  years 
whenever  like-minded  people  with  similar 
jobs  and  responsibilities  have  felt  the 
need  and  seen  the  importance  of  swap¬ 
ping  ideas  and  information  for  their  indi¬ 
vidual  advantage  and  the  common  good  of 
the  vast  enterprise  for  which  they  work. 

Until  fairly  recently  many  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  were  concerned  primarily 
with  their  own  narrow  niche.  There  was 
little  cross-fertilization  and  coordination 
among  them.  That  has  all  changed  with 
the  realization  that  newspaper  depart¬ 
ments  are  interdependent,  that  all  are 
working  toward  the  same  goal  and  must 
work  together. 

Last  week  the  National  Conference  for 
Newspaper  Associations  held  its  third  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Reston,  Va.,  the  home  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  Organized  and  hosted  by  the 
ANPA,  we  have  seen  participation  in 
these  meetings  grow  from  a  “we’re 
willing  to  listen  attitude”  to  one  of  active 
give-and-take  on  how  the  various  groups 
can  cooperate  for  the  common  good. 

Presided  over  by  Davis  Taylor,  Boston 
Globe,  chairman  of  ANPA,  and  Standford 
Smith,  ANPA  president  and  general 
manager,  there  were  present  36  represen¬ 
tatives  (mostly  active  presidents  and/or 
general  managei’s)  of  the  following  orga¬ 
nizations; 

ANPA  Foundation;  ANPA  Research 
Institute; 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors; 

Associated  Press  Managing  Editors; 

Association  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism; 

Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers; 

Bureau  of  Advertising; 

Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers; 

International  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  ; 

International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives ; 

International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association ; 

National  Newspaper  Association; 

Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Associ¬ 
ation  ; 

Sigma  Delta  Chi; 

United  Press  International; 

The  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc. 

A  complete  report  on  what  all  these 
organizations  are  doing  in  their  special 
spheres  of  influence  would  occupy  this 
complete  issue  of  E&P.  The  highlight  of 
the  all-day  session,  however,  was  the  in¬ 
tense  interest  of  all  in  the  various  pro- 
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grams,  an  awareness  of  a  common  goal  to 
impi-ove  newspaper  performance,  improve 
service  to  readers  and  advertisers,  and  to 
unite  against  encroachments  on  that  serv¬ 
ice. 

One  immediate  result  of  the  meeting 
will  be  a  coordinated  campaign  to  involve 
all  newspapers  in  a  program  to  tell  the 
public  just  what  the  First  Amendment 
guarantees  of  free  speech  and  press  means. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  will  bolster  the  news¬ 
paper  position  favoring  an  unqualified 
shield  law. 

Soon  to  be  announced  also  is  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  an  insignia,  designed  to  be  inter¬ 
national  in  meaning,  to  identify  locations 
where  newspapers  can  be  bought. 

The  numerous  programs  of  self-help, 
recruiting,  education,  sales,  etc.,  are 
available  to  any  newspaper  executive  in¬ 
terested  in  making  inquiry.  Pulling  to¬ 
gether  is  now  the  name  of  the  game  and, 
if  you  look  at  increased  circulation  and 
advertising  figures,  it  pays  off. 

We  now  need  a  little  more  of  the  same 
in  the  areas  of  newspaper  credibility  and 
public  understanding. 

Powers  and  publishers 
start  talks  in  N.Y. 

New  York  Typographical  Union  No.  6 
held  its  first  formal  negotiating  session 
since  last  September  with  officials  of  the 
New  York  Times,  New  York  Daily  News, 
and  New  York  Post,  on  February  27. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  Bertram  Powers, 
president  of  the  union,  announced  that  he 
had  given  the  parent  international  union, 
headquartered  in  Colorado  Springs,  notifi¬ 
cation  that  the  bargaining  situation  could 
result  in  a  strike.  Notification  is  required 
in  such  situations  by  the  union’s  constitu¬ 
tion. 

In  his  “President’s  Column”  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  ITU,  Local  6  Bulletin,  Powers  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  about  “signals  indicating 
that  the  publishers  are  committed  to  a 
tough  policy  on  automation  that  will  bring 
about  a  confrontation.” 

He  further  criticized  the  papers  for 


their  refusal  to  meet  earlier  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  negotiating  a  new  contract. 

Final  vote  on  a  strike  authorization  is 
not  expected  until  March  18,  when  the 
typographers  meet  for  the  last  time  prior 
to  the  March  30  expiration  deadline. 

Separate  talks  are  expected  later  with 
the  Long  Island  Press. 

At  the  opening  session,  held  in  the 
offices  of  the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City,  Powers  presented  the 
union’s  contract  proposals  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  Among  them  are  “substantial”  wage 
increases,  a  cost-of-living  allowance, 
four-day  work  week,  improved  welfare 
and  pension  contributions,  establishment 
of  an  automation  fund  with  employers 
contributing  5%  of  gross  payroll,  and  a 
guaranteed  fulltime  annual  wage  for  all 
substitutes  and  situation  holders. 

A  newspaper  spokesman  said  another 
meeting  would  be  held  March  2.  He  said 
the  publishers  would  present  their  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  unions  on  March  5.  It  is 
expected  that  they  will  propose  elimination 
of  bars  to  automation  to  open  the  way  for 
computers  and  modern  printing  techni¬ 
ques. 

• 

AP  man  hits  controls 
on  POW  interviews 

The  controlled  access  to  returning 
prisoners  of  war  at  Clark  Air  Base  was 
nearly  identical  to  the  treatment  of  visit¬ 
ing  press  by  the  North  Vietnamese  gov¬ 
ernment,  according  to  Peter  Arnett,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  who  covered 
both  the  return  of  the  POWs  to  the  Phil- 
ipj)ines  and  last  September’s  release  of 
prisoners  in  Hanoi. 

Arnett  made  the  comparison  during  a 
visit  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods  College 
near  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  “we  were  put  into 
a  small  room  with  the  POWs  and  military 
officials  at  Clark  and  eould  only  ask  them 
questions  relating  to  their  treatment  at 
Clark,”  he  said.  “Ironically  these  were 
exactly  the  same  restrictions  the  North 
Vietnamese  put  on  me  in  Hanoi.” 

The  only  notable  difference  between  the 
two  groups  of  POWs  was  the  difference 
in  attitudes — depressed  in  Hanoi,  joyous 
at  Clark — Arnett  said.  He  critized  the 
“top  secret”  treatment  of  “operation 
homecoming”  and  called  for  “full  dis¬ 
closure”  of  the  story  of  life  in  the  com¬ 
munist  prison  camps  to  the  American 
public  as  soon  as  possible. 


HISTORY  MAKERS 
READ  IT  . . .  BELIEVE  IT 

and  so  do  nearly  a  million  others. 


The  Washington  Star-News 
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for  newsmen  writing 
on  No-Fault  Insurance 


. .  .a  210-page  “encyclopedia”  that  provides  an  up-to-date  report  on  no-fault  legislation 
passed  in  the  states  to  date,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of  those  laws. 


Prepared  with  the  help  of  the  legal  and  actuarial  experts  of  the  world’s  largest  auto 
insurer,  the  manual  also  provides  some  historical  perspective  on  the  auto  accident 
reparations  system.  In  loose-leaf  format,  it  will  be  updated  periodically  as  events  dictate. 

Why  offer  such  a  manual? 

Until  now,  the  news  media  has  not  been  able  to  turn  to  an  “all-in-one-place”  source 
of  factual  information  and  interpretation. 


Much  of  the  material  provided  the  media  up  until  this  time  has  been  colored  by  the 


viewpoints  of  those  urging  the  passage  of  no-fault 
legislation  or  those  opposing  it. 

Because  of  that,  we’ve  taken  particular  pains  to  keep 
the  factual  data  as  free  of  bias  as  possible.  Where  our 
own  analysis  and  comment  are  offered,  they  are 
clearly  labeled  as  such. 

Ilf  you,  or  your  publication,  are  as  involved  in 
the  reporting  of  the  auto  insurance  reform  story  as 
most,  this  manual  should  be  useful  to  you.  We’re  as 
interested  as  you  are  in  seeing  that  story  reported 
accurately . . .  and  we  hope  this  makes  that  job  easier. 

For  your  free  copy  (one  to  a  paper,  please), 
write  on  your  letterhead  to: 


Hoh  Sasser 
Manager, 
No-Fault 
In  formation  Desk 


No-Fault  Manual 
Attn:  Bob  Sasser 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


TALE  jPSasiiou3  THE  OTHER  uo.Oj,  smuot/i  THE  CAMERONS  uoit^ovo  uoqo^ 


the  implosion  CONbTlt^A^i 
U32JN  stncrj 


THE  BEST  AND  THE  BRIGHTEST 

lupjsiaqipu  pupQ 


DR.  ATKINS’  DIET  REVOLUTION 

a  iv  ‘su'^iiv  o 


How  many  of  these  best-selling 
authors  can  you  identify? 

If  you  need  help,  ask  readers  of  The  Cleveland  Press. 


Yes,  Cleveland.  The  eity  that  publishers  refer  to 
as  one  of  Ameriea’s  “good  book  towns.” 

Why? 

•  One  reason  is  the  annual  Cleveland  Press  Book 
and  Author  Luncheon,  co-sponsored  by  local 
booksellers  and  public  libraries. 

All  of  the  best-selling  authors  above  are  guest 
speakers  for  the  18th  annual  program,  being 
held  by  Tlie  Press  during  February  and  March, 
with  other  top  authors  like  Jess  Steam, 


Dr.  Lawrence  Lamb,  Harry  Browne,  and 
Robert  Payne. 

Clevelanders  know  the  Book  ano  Author 
Luncheon  is  not  only  an  outstanding  cultural 
event,  but  one  of  the  most  exciting  educational 
opportunities  available  to  the  people  of  any  city. 
And  so  they  attend  by  the  thousands. 

Next  time  you  need  information  about  some  of 
tne  latest  books  and  their  authors,  save  yourself 
a  trip  to  the  library.  Just  ask  a  reader  of 
The  Cleveland  Press. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


At  BUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST  HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES  STAR  /  KENTUCKY  POST  &TIMES  STAR  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD  POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  .  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 
DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS  SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS  SCIMITAR  .  THE  STUART  (FLA )  NEWS  .  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
HOLLYWOOD  (FLA  )  SUN  TAHLER  •  THE  SAN  JUAN  (PUERTO  RICOJ  STAR 


Advertising  Dept.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Atlanta  Chicago  Dallas  Detroit  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 
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